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LETTER KLIV. 


ZaTok To Sor IMA. 
"THE heavens open to me every time 
I receive thy letters. Not even 
che treafures of the Eaſt, immenſe as 
they are, affect my ſoul like a ſingle 


word written with thy hand. Every time 


1 lament our cruel abſence I deſcend 
into my own heart, and there I am 
Vol. II. B _—_ 
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© fare of finding thee. It is there that 1 
have made a bed of repoſe for my So- 
| lima, it is there that ſhe is cheriſhed. 


Thou complaineſt of my travels, but 


- ought we not to lay by a ſtore of 
knowledge for our mutual ſubſiſtence 
when we ſhall be once more united ? 
I will relate to thee all I have ſeen, 
and thou wilt be intereſted in the nar- 
rative. Wilt thou not be pleaſed when 
I tell thee that Paris is, of itſelf, a 
world, and wilt thou not rejoice when 


I undertake to analize that world, in 


order to inſtruct thee as to its taſtes, 
its pleaſures, its follies, its adventures, 


its vices, its virtues? when I inform 


arc 
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that are compoſed, the fingular co- 
medies that are performed? when 1 
give thee a juſt idea of the method in 
which youth are educated, of the 
faſhions that change every hour, of 
the whims that are continually ſpring- 
ing up, to their own ruin and the ruin 


of others? Theſe hiſtories, whole 


ſources are inexhauſtible will be tragic 
as well as comic: ſometimes they will 
miles. I will inſtruct thee in events 


which are at preſent unknown through 
the vaſt track of India. So extraordi- 
nary. will my narratives appear, that 
thou wilt believe them to be either 
_ 


C4) 
_ Ercams or fables ; and yet I ſwear be- 


ple can create pleaſant adventures fo 
can ſing in the boſom of misfortune, 
one but they can make even their 


When Heaven ſhall be pleaſed ro 
unite us, I ſhall have an incredible 
number of ſtories to relate and to read 
to thee. Without them what would 
be our converſation ? The charms of 
Indians that have neither trafficked nor 
travelled. 


( 5) 
May you all be united in peace, and 


heart, one ſoul, and one mind. Make 
the flaves tremble, by telling them that 
I ſhall be tertible at my return if they 
dare to flight your commands---Adieu 
---I am going to read a new bock, 
which is ſaid to be profoundly written... 
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LETTER XIV. 


TO GTIAZIR. 


FRANCE is atually in a moſt alarm- 
ing criſis with regard to ready money; 
and this is often the caſe with the moſt 
flouriſhing empires. Relying too much 
upon their ſtrength, they find them- 
ſelves inſenſibly overwhelmed with debt. 
But where there are immenſe poſſeſ- 
ſions, there are great reſources; and I 
have thought of one in particular, by 
means of which I could procure a ſeat 


among 


CPF: 
among the miniſtry, if I were addicted 
to enterprize. I communicated it, 
lately, to a financier—*< It is beyond 
| a doubt, Monſieur, ſaid I, that among 
twenty - four millions of inhabitants, 
the kingdom contains at leaſt three 
hundred thouſand miſers. The greater 
part of theſe do not ſpend one cighth 
part of their income ; by ſeizing, there- 
fore, what they keep in reſerve, you 
would neither diminiſh their ſubſiſt- 
ence, nor alter their manner of living. 
I would have an exact liſt taken of 
theſe ſingular men, who ſhould be 
claſſed agreeably to their wealth, which 
might be aſcertained without much 
difficulty. A perſon, for inſtance, 

B 4 - whoſe 
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n 
Bures, and who ſpends but fix chou- 


ſand, ſhould retain the latter ſam, and 


be obliged to forget the remainder. 
His heirs would not be injured, be- 
cauſe the principal would ſtill remain 


By means of this plan, a conſider- 


able ſum might be collected, which 


would come opportunely enough to the 
relief of the ſtate. It is hardly credible 
how avarice 1s increaſed, and to what 


fured that a man exceedingly rich, who 


occupied apartments in the houſe of a 
radefinan; with whom he lived in ha- 
bits 


4. is carried. I have been aſ- | 


Ca# 7 
bits of friendſhip, deſcended, every 
morning, into the kitchen, under c o- 
lour of ſpeaking to the cook; but no 
ſooner was his back turned than, with 
a ſyringe which he had ordered to be 
made in the form of a walking-cane, 
he dextrouſly ſtole a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſoup for his breakfaſt, which 
he always ate in private. 


Ecclefiaſtics are particularly attach- 
ed to this ſor did vice: as if God were 
inclined to puniſh them for hold- 
ing benefices againſt his will. Let us 


return thanks to our prophet for pre 
ſerving us from this dreadful wicked- 
neſs. If men really underſtood their 

| B 5 Owen 
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world and the next, they would exer- 
ciſe themſelves in act of beneficence. 
The very virtues of the avaricious man 
are held in deriſion, while the vices of 
him who gives with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, are excuſed. If the great really 
wiſh to follow their own inclinations 
with impunity, faid a wiſe man, a few 
days ago, let them ſcatter liberalities. 


A woman lately died in this city 
who had been a beggar all her life- 
time. She had defired with much ear- 


neſtneſs that ſhe might be interred in a 
tattered dreſs which ſhe particulariſed, 
and which, on being produced was 

found 


<< =. 
found to be exceedingly weighty. It 
it was lined with gold ! 


The unhappy wretch had indulged # 
wiſh that her money might accompany 
her to her coffin ; and, what was full 
among the poor, and had eaten of 
their bread. 


I have not ſtrength to tell thee more. 
My heart trembles at the idea, —my 
lenſes are frozen Adieu. 
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1 aſkeſt me hor is - "hs 
which 28 called at Paris L'eſprit du 


S. 14 thee is no difficult 
er. It is a ſort of wit chat attempts 
. like a 


will o'the wilp, glances upon things 


almoſt without touching em; or ra- 
cher, it is like thoſe ſparks that dazzle 
for a moment and then diſperſe, leav- 
ing no track behind. 


* Some 
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o diſcuſs, it touches them but lightly, 


CY 
Some authors have compared it to 
the ſpray of the ſea, which riſes in the 
air, and falls in a mahner almoſt im- 
perceptible. Others have likened it to 


the flight of a butterfly, that ranges 
from flower to flower, without adher- 
ing to the one or the other. This war 


is the ſcourge of learned men, and the 


torment of ſociety. It has no tendency 
to ſerious matters. Should it attempt 


— CITIES 
is ſubſtituted for argument. It is 
pleaſed wich faſhionable converſations, 
particularly among the ladies ; becauſe 


| it can amuſe them with trifles and flat- 


tery. Having no foundation it is ſoon 


exhauſted, 


( 14 ) 
exhauſted, but it has the art of repeat- 
ing the fame thing, ſo as to make it 
appear different. In the morning it 
is employed in filching. thoughts from 
it appropriates to it{clf in the afternoon. 
It-is called L'eſprit dv joy becauſes it 
changes according to the faſhions, — 


in ſhort, it is a weather-cock that 


turns with every wind. 


A pleaſant author lately made a dia- 
logue between Good Senſe and L*Eſprit 
dn Four, in which they ſtrenuouſly con- 
tended for their reſpective rights. It 


was dedicated to a counteſs who, when 
the work was preſented to her, tore it 


into 


( 
into a thouſand pieces. © Good ſenſe, 
faid ſhe, rendered the ſociety of my. 
father and mother ſo heavy and me- 
ever having laughed. This was the 
more to be lamented becauſe we are 
not ſure that we ſhall laugh in the other 
to take the ſureſt fide.” 


Thou wilt ſee by this ſpecimen that 
ſhe was an amiable fool Adieu. 
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LETTER xiv. 


TO Graz. 


VrsTERDAr, 8130 
on the banks of the Scine—a river that 
may well be proud of watering the 
fineſt city in the world reflected on 
the mukitude of events that have oc- | 
curred ſince it firſt glided majeſtically | 
along. Its waves, ſaid I to myſelf, p 
are images of the different reigns that 
have ſometimes tormented France, and. 
at other times . her. Thoſe, 

| like 


. PS 


ing picture warned me of the rapidity 
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I obſerved with an attentive eye, 
thoſe little whirlpools that were formed 
in an inſtant and hurried away by the 
ſtream, without leaving any trace to 
ſhew where they had been. Thiahov- 


of our years, which paſs on till they 
are loſt in the gulph of eternity, in the 


2 — 
ſelves into the ſea. yy 


deſtroys us? Whither does it retura.} 
Exhauſting 


( w-:3* 
Erhauſting itſelf imperceptibly, and 


renewing its exiſtence in ſimilar way, 
it remains a myſtery that we cannot un- f 
is nearer to us than yeſterday :—the 
one will exiſt, the other is no more. I | 
_ guarding the ſtroke as a diminution of 
myſelf. Another hour is taken from 
my life!” I ſorrowfully cry. At length, 

however, I conſole myſelf by reflecting 
that, through good works and uſeful 


ſomething back from time, that robs 
us of our all. He wears away mighty 
rocks, faid one of our philoſophers, 
but he is able to conſume neither our 

ſoul | 


co) 
ſoul nor our virtue. I may ſay the 
ſame with regard to my friendſhip. 1. 
defy him to make the leaſt breach in it, 
notwithſtanding all his ſubterfuge and 
evaſion, Friendſhip is unchangeable 
becauſe, unlike love, it depends nei- 
ther on beauty, that fades, on fortune, 
that varies, nor on youth, that quickly 


LET. 
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LETTER XLVIL - 
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5 _ [ ; 
To GLazin. 


WHAT gentleneſs! what good-na- 


charming woman with whom I had 
_ paſſed ſeveral days in the country. Her 
which left no ſenſe ungratificd, diffuſed | 
through the family an air of cheerful- 
_ nels that pervaded every boſom. Her 
neſs 
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ture! what lovelineſs !—— Theſe were ; | 
the exclamations I made, in quitting a 
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I was rümünating, in a retired walk, 
upon the good effects that flow from 
the example of an amiable 'woms 


engaged in acts of philanthropy, when 


the maſter of the houſe accidental! y 
joined me. My firſt care being to ex- 


tol the charms of his lady, he inter- 


the firſt years of my marriage I found 
myſelf the moſt wretched of beings. 1 
choſe a wife, well born, exceedingly 
morning. Still 1 ſhould have periſhed 


LOL 


cu) 
— | 
— | 


« A fit of ſickneſs, faid I, was on 
boſom ?? 


No ſuch thing. Her beautiful fi- | 


thoſe who ſpoke to her, of paying no 
regard to her huſband, of remaining, 
frequently, three days together without 


ſpeaking to him: in ſhort, abound- 


CW 7 
fine lady, and every body around her 
murmured. I complained ofher beauty, 


— of it; more eſpecially as me 
an excellent heart. My prayer 
men The ſmall-pox came to 
my relief, and hacked, almoſt 
into 
e 
— — A fingle glance into 
zer looking-glaſs evinced that her 
Pro ” d with tears, which at 
= ubſided, and reaſon. came to 
* her. A pleaſing affability ſuc- 
ceeded to thoſe haughty and diſdainful 


charms were no more 


airs that had before been inſupport: 
able. 


(«4 ) 
amiable, and ſhe baſtened to put it into 


of ſeeing my once beautiful wife. Ic 


woinan humbled, which is a miracle.” 


Heaven, ſaid me to me, one day, 


gratitude. I have neglected that duty 


and reſpect which I owed to you as a 
_ huſband, | in a thouſand different in- 
ſtances. At length, however, warned 


is not ſhe, ſaid they, but an arrogant 


117177 ⁵ VVV a at 
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by the beſt lefſon chat I could poſſibly 


unaſſuming, as I was once inſolent and 
preſumptuous. My remonſtrances and 
ſeditions have ceaſed with my beauty, 


which is fled, and from this moment 1 


reſt my reputation upon my character. 
You will find me always the ſame, and 


every body ſhall ſay, If the is not 


— 


* He added chat, ſince the accident, 
be had been, as it were, in heaven; 
that his houſe had aſſumed an air of 
gaiety and pleaſantneſs; that it was vi- 
ſited with pleaſure and left with fegret; 

 * C mage 
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A fine woman in Paris is almoſt al- 
ways the torment of her huſband, ei- 
cher by the jealouſy ſhe occaſions, or 
by the caprice that ſhe obliges him to 
to drive the moſt phlegmatic man to 
diſtraction. Madame is never ready 
either to take an airing or to dine; and 
Monficur is forced to wait, and kick 
his heels like a ſervant in livery. Nay | 

with a ſmile leſt he ſhould be ſeverely 


5 


: (27) 
| We ſhould be wretched indeed were 
airs of conſequence. We, who per- 


ſeverity. 
Women of quality, that marry tradeſ- 


df ſcourge to their huſbands. Beſides 
dhe ſhame they have to appear in their 
company, they affect to mortify them 
by the moſt intolerable manners. One 
of theſe, in order to thank her huſband 
for the immenſe fortune with which he 
had enriched her, ſaid to the good man, 
a few moments before ſhe was delivered, 
in the preſence of half the family, 
2 ©. 4 This 


(3) 


c This is ſuffering too much, merely to 


bring a plebeian into the world !” But 


mark the reverſe, A man who came 


from the very dregs of the people, but 
who poſſeſſed millions, married a Ger- 
neeuvre, to raiſe his reputation. He 
was quickly afterwards held in the moſt 
ſovereign contempt ; but he found 
means to retaliate, Whenever the 
princeſs expatiated on the genealogy 
of her anceſtors, he covered the table 
with pieces of gold, and while he 
counted them, exclaimed, * This is 
my father, chis is my grandfather, this 
is my great grandfather, and this is my 
great grandfather's grandfather.” The 

princeſs 
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eagerly ſought the acquaintance of | 
ſuch uſeful relations ! | 


May thy grey hairs be preſerved in 
ſublimiry.—Adiev ! 
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No. ou wilt never believe it! 
What an original adventure Thou 

uldſt be at "wn, where ca- 
at, rn pops brains in a moſt 
be here, HA ie Ws he ear 
have heard, and ſee what I have ſeen. 
1 will give thee an age to gueſs, and 
chou wilt be fill in the dark. Once 


more, 


© 3 

more, what an original adventure 
Does it proceed from the Gauls, the 
Druids, or the French? A problem 
difficult to be ſolved! I am perhaps 
the only perſon in the world to whom 
ſuch an accident hath happened. I 
dare not relate it !---In the eighteenth 
century, in the moſt enligatened city 
in the world ! what a ſubject Thus 
much, however, is certain: ſme things 
gination of a woman? Liſten, and 
loſe not a word of the ſtory., 4 


ſelf to my view, gives me a letter, with 
| Ca4 a myſte- 


wo 
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he will return at fx o'clock in the 
in. "35> LIP wd . 7 ' | 


evening for an anſwer. It is now about 
eight in the morning, and I read as 


— ofthe igheſt 


mr 
ſhall be the moſt unhappy wretch 


at fix o'clock this evening. I conjure 
you to grant me this favour. The 


trouble of my ſoul requires your afliſt- 
ance, and my heart ſtrenuouſly deſires 
it. Till 1 behold your face, I ſhall 
continue in the moſt dreadful agita- 


tion; if therefore you are willing that 


I ſhould 


you would not have my confilleti6s. 
There is but one man of your nation 
whom I can truſt, and n 
— | 


T3 


Shall 1 go? Shall I not go? 15 
ſhe a fool? Is ſhe a philoſopher 7 8 
it love? Is it curioſity ? Is it a courte- 

ous invitation? Is it an ambuſcade ? 
3 un which T 


At length the —— in 8 


( 44 ) 
of ihe, and 1 depart..-—Every mo- 


ment, .. yer ſtill 1 
dvrance. I xm introduced into a vaſt 


mankiod by à little door, which is in- 
ments. At laſt 1 begin to deſcend. 
There is no end to my journey, yet 
I proceed, enfeebled with terror! 
A voice cries out, © Continue to de- 
12 and you will ſoon arrive at the 
deſtined ſp̃ot. -I follow my route 
t -hght- begins to retire. I now 
and fl...,........ uncertain what 
too! „„ „„ „6 


(WW) 
dill I find myſelf in a: kind of chapel 


grotto, makes me tremble with appre- 


henhon. 


I will confeſs to thee that I now 
heartily repented of my imprudence. 
returned, and I faid to myſelf After 
all, what misfortune can befal me ? 
Death ?——Well ! if it were not 40 
come to-day it would come to-mor- | 
row; and a ſubject of Hyder Alli, of | 

C 6 | 


Tippoo 


Cc 36 ) 


Tippoo Sultan, was never born to die 
a ard. M3 aTITOQ © 


A door now opens, but ſtill I ſee 


nothing. ., Ar laſt, a black man, huge 


pictures, advances and beckons me to 


ſhevelled, and who is about fifty years 
of age, now appears, and cries with a 
loud voice. <c In the name of the Eter- 
nal, and under the ſign of the infernal 
ſpirits chat obey his commands, thou 
art welcome.” 


- 
IJ 


The 


even to deformiry 6 


approach, without ſpeaking a ſingle 


Gllable. A female, whoſe hair is di- 


8 e 
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* The = was dark and wet 

ſingular woman, and black man. They 
defired me to place myſelf 'berweer 
them, and I ſat down, crying with a 
turbulent tone © Were 1 not an In- 
at theſe preparations; but, with the 
baus into a thouſand pieces, and E. 
vered the heads of Engliſhmen fivas 
their bodies, I will defend my life, or 
| ſell my blood at a high price.” 


7 : , 4 14. | 18 
| . 


God forbid that we ſhould have 
murderous deſigns, ſaid the ſemale, 
ſoftening her voice, there were never 

: any 


(3) 
any. combats in this place, but thoſe of 
with euch other, and produce moſt 
the firongeſt defire to ſee them, I have 
never ſucceeded in my defign ; and it 
is this that gives me torment. If we 
have caufed you to pals through gloomy 

defiles, by which you may have been 
 rexrified, it was becauſe we were appre- 
| kenfive of the officers of the police. 
The moment any thing extraordinary 
happens in a houſe, theſe people ſeize 
its inhabitants, and condu them to a 
priſon, from which, perhaps, they ne- 
ver eſcape.——You muſt know that I 


have been 2 to the ſtudy of 
necromancy 


a 
( 39 
necromancy 1 was twenty 
— 1 
— 
— char moment fora, 
and from . 
| OC- 
— 
all allurements PORE . 
. —_— 
faſhion — ity and dif 
faſhion as formerly. 3 15 
ates have at length —— 
ſtudies — 
that has a tendency — 
— | 


willing 


| tage whom yo fe i an Afi, 


hats communicated ro 1 ſub- 

lime intelligence. It was he who told 
an Indian, perfectly converſant in theſe 
affairs ;. and as I am well informed that 
ſponded with the powers of darkneſs, 
of which powers Saint Paul him ſelf 


ers 


(44) 
moſt ſerious manner to inſtrudt me in 
beings. This is my ſole deſire, m 
only paſſion; and in order to gratify'it; 
1 would give my right am, and 


their extraordinary activity and — 
- mination of mind, are on the point of 
finding it; but they have not the art. 
of conjuring up tartarean ſpiries. If I 
theſe, I ſhould learn che profoundeſt e- 
crets, ſuch as rendering myſelf inviſible, - 


( 4a ) 
fading myſelf in various places at the 
ü— — 


Cc -e this woman for a 


dy her exiraendinary knowledge, and 
if ber converſation had not been per- 
feRly conſiſtent. It — 


adulation: that it was with theſe beings 


<a) 
with les, whoſe tricks were; at 
vere the only demons with which Iwas 
with the goſpel upon this point, it aps 
peared that infernal ſpirits were not fa- 
bulous ; bur thet it was Gil agetidle 
ceeded to give me a learned diſſerta- 
tion on the different deſcriptions of de- 
mons chat had been ſpoken of in al 


The! bluck' Wan keaved; ad a6) 
time; che deepeſt ſighs, becanſe the 
ſhould be at liberty to converſe with 


I conctuded by telling our iltuftrio 


really wonderful that ſhe had not ſeen 


and taken them for realities. ;-. HHH 

| Myon mau 
Would you believe it! She. ſpoke 
of the ramblings of the imagination as if 
fon living, deploring with bitterneſs , 
the fate of thoſe. who were its victims, 


* F * 
W 8 * „ 


The only light we had was now ſud- 
ſonages began to /howl. molt terribly, ' 


chey defired me not 20 be alarmed. | 
repeat the ſame cries and lamentations, | 
agrecably to the advice of a Calabrian : 
| thod had often ſucceeded.” | YN 


T chought only of regaining my lodg- 
ings. 4. bees ce cang rhe bel, 


that 


(4) 
| tharchere were many women of quality 
air of a fibyl, now appeared, with a 
2 fort of ruſk-light; with which he 
menſe halls, that I had before paſſed 
through, till we arrived at che little 
door, which immediately opened ; and 
the ſame domeſtic that had brought me 
the letter, conducted me to my lodg- 
ings, without anſwering a fingle word 


to the different queſtions that I brought 


I returned, 


® 


( 48 ) 

- 1 rerurned, the next day, in hopes 
of finding the ſtreet and. houſe.: b 
this -was impoſkble, inſoruch chat, if 
I had not rubbed my eyes, I ſhould 


* 


1 . 
leer 


2 een 
that there were more than ever of theſe 
| who abandoned 
themſelves to ſuch illuſions, and who, 
if it were poſſible, would revive the 
ages in which ghoſts were in faſhion, 
and the nocturnal meetings of witches 
regularly frequented. Ir is not a little 
extraordinary that phantoms of the like 
kind have gained credit in all times 


| maniacs im Paris, 


895 
— — 
man ö be im. 


IF I kid the fackley of conpuring, 1 
would raiſe neither ghoſts nor devils, 
but 1 would ſummon thee to appear 
inftantly in the place where Is am now 


_ Adieu. 
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Tow ſuch a degree have. been aged. 
ed by the ſubject of my ul letter, that 
this will contain nothing but tales of 
demons and of darkneſs. Even ſavages 

poverty of their imaginations, are fully 

perſuaded that the dead return, and 
to walk the earth. 


As 


1 
> 


— *r a * 
* mn 0 c © * _ 


| quitted his ſtudies, and walked after 


( i» 2 


their writings abound in tales of thas 
the Greeks as well as among the Ro- 
his letters that a houſe in Athens was 
ſo notorious for the barbouring of ſpi- 
rits that no perſon dared to fleep within 


its walls; that Athenodorus, a philaſo. 
| pher, who was a man of courage, ven- 
tured, at length, to take poſſeſſion of 


he was writing in the dead of night, an 
apparition appeared, and, by expreſ- 
five figns, invited the philoſopher to 
follow it. He adds that Athenodorus 


D 2 the 


ay cill the following = morning: 
when, having cauſed ſome earth to be 
removed, he found a xelezon, on which 
86 


7 N 6411 * 1 143 | | 
re | 
_ Suck is the ſtory of Pliny, who con- 
” &+& 3A. 6 4 1 | 


cludes by telling us that after that time 
no noiſe was ever heard. The ancients 
believed that ſouls wandered about the 
bodies 


T 


al publicaons, 15 fe iſhed 
of Du Loo, the works . * 
Freſuoy, nor the hiſtory of vampi aun 
by Don Calmet ſhould be omitted in a 
libly pleaſe. Even fine ladies, althoug] 
prefſions of fear, would read it with 


the utmoſt ardour of inclination ; for 
ae as ever fol of the mar 
XY - 


bales the hour of her ny and 
_ her forchead with a mark 
that could never be obliterated. We 
have bock een this mark, which was 
— black, and had the ap- 
1 of an — She 


carried 


( 95 ) 
carried it to her grave, for her death 
fell out exaRtly 6 the ſpeftre had fore- 
told. Nax was this the eſſect of ima- 
gination. Her brother and children 
have told me, a thouſand des, that 
they clearly faw the horrible appari- 
tion; that it had the appearance of a 
giant, and ſpoke in a moſt frightful 
tone W We my ov. not 
world that would have expired with 
terror. The phantom was ſuppoſed to 
be the ſhade of a man whom this wo- 
man had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated. | 


* 
* 
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- But I will nom quit the ſubject of 
deindnology, in order to divert thee 
with a pleaſant hiſtory. A jealous man, 
in chi city, bad 'wagered a conſider- 


— — was 
toll that a farmer, who was one of his 


tenants, 'defired permiſſion, as it grew 


late, to put his horſe into the ſtable. 


The gentleman takes his ſpying glaſs, 


looks out of the window, and perceives 
only the horſe, and the countryman 


holding his bridle. He bimſelf gives 
him the key, deſiring him to return it 


— ] m CEE ASS N 


2 


er FEY S 5 BY 5 « 1 


head to foot, ſtormed the Iady's cham- 


E 
All is ſafe, he remains at erf 
dow till he is gonyinged that the Sago 
mer ieee. whom he withes a 
edition oh r daſs hs a 
cer, who — end, armed . 


ber, paſſed the night in her arms, and. 
when morning arrived, pid good. mot: 
row to the huſband, who was obliged 
to pay the ſtipulated ſum. Nay, be 
was even compelled to open the door 
for the man that had treated him ſa 
ſcurvily. He excuſed himſelf by ſay- 
28 was not fearful of a ſword, 
3 5 but 


or fai bas ; eofated ejofrq bed 
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— 
fully rendered, the tranſlations of them 
vould be excellent; particularly as they 
adventures with regard to demonology. 
It appears by the ancients that the devil 
formerly took great pleaſure in ſhewing 
himſelf : but, either this whim has now 
left him, or elſe he has choſen other 
countries for the ſcenes of his excur- 
„„ 


( 6 » 


hons. As he is now grown old, who 
knows if he has not loſt che uſe of his 
legs, more eſpecially as he has been a 


» 4. 44-4 SY 
| AGE © 
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It is faid that nothing can be more 


he is forced to make a journey, He 


repairs to the houſes of men that are 


buried in profound fleep. From one 
ae takes a leg, from another an arm, 
I which he fixes in their proper places, 
| —in ſhort, he proceeds, till he has fa- 
bricated all the members, neceſſary to 


the 


uſe ol, to procure himſelf a body, when 


r IRE = 


ECC ͤ ˙ Q ² IE > 


„ TY 
the compoſition of a complete figure. 
— wading 


he is generally. careful to bring back 


what he has borrowed, before the per- 


ſons are awakened, it happened, one 
morning, that he did not return till a 
man, who found himfelf without 'an 


The arm was thrown on the bed; itre- 
placed itſelf by a convulſive motion, 


and occaſioned the death of the wife, 
ſame ſtory informs us that the laſſitude 
we feel while we are riſing is produced 
by the ſame means. | 


- | | Every 


( 62 ) 
ales, its fables, its ſuperſtitions. But 
I'would not ſpeak this too loudly, for 

there are people, here, that are firmly 
| perſuaded of the empire of demons. 


I have ſeen thy flaves. They ſpeak 
of thee with tears in their eyes, fo 
much are they allied by thy abſence 
What a horrid word ! | 


LET- 


To GLAZIR. 


'T HERE are men, here, that are un- 
worthy to live in the capital of France. 


They ought to be ſent into exile, among 


leopards and tigers.—l mean thoſe gen- 
try who have a great deal of wit, but 
no ſoul ; and who create infinitely more 
miſchief than any other claſs of beings. 
Thcirinfinuatingaddreſscondudts them 
to the foot of the throne, where they 
uſurp places, which they ſuſtain only 


(6 ) 


uſurers, 
| | 9» 
are 


—— 
. — and 1 5 


every of. 
hat of men. 
ir villainy 
honour „ v = 
i ä 4 
ftead — they coaleſce wit wo 
to „ by ſaying that _—_ 
ſtands in need of ſuch — on 
in mY — 5 to 
_——— — 7 
| May plimented * dedica- 
formerly, com ”_ 
epiſtles; flattered 
tory 


only in pamphlets. They are ſcourged 
without the leaſt riſk to the man that 
dares to inflidt the puniſhment ; and, 
if this does not reclaim them, at leaſt, 
it * their ſucceſſors within due 


iy 


ſtate of the nation ; but unfortunately 
they live unknown. I meet them 
every where, liſten. to them with 
delight, and am moſt pleaſed: with 
againſt che government. I was lately 
at the Thuillerizs ; and one of the ter- 

deſcription, 


(6) 
deſcription, that took refreſhments in 
however, 2 man who, terribly enraged | 
| againſt the age, againſt Paris, againſt 
the court, and againſt himſelf, was 
giving/a looſe to. the moſt violent in · 
vectives. He foamed at the mouth like 
mently, and at random, againſt every | 
thing that was reſpectable, without re- 
rified at his converſation, and return- 
ed, charmed by his wit. But what | 
kind of wit? —“ If it were to fall, ſaid 
a firavger, I would not ſtoop to pick | 


it up.” — 


(& ) 
he ſaid. I made my way to him through 
the chrong, and was informed chat Bu- 
modelled, or, at leaſt differently be- 
poſſeſſions, binding herſelf to furniſh 


1 caſe of emergency 1 and that, with the 


alliance of the Turk, ſhe would ſtand 
in fear neither of Auſtria nor Ruſſia; 
that, moreover, the throne of Poland 


( 6 ) 
might be ſecured to the king of Pruflin's 


ſon : and; that France might gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the low countries, by giving 


| gathered round us that, to be more at 
wy caſe, I ſtole away. There are con- | 
tioually litle ſpeckacles of this kind, 
which recreate idle people, and engage 
the attention of politicians. They coſt 
nothing ; and thoſe who ſeek to kill 
time, though in fact time kills them, 
are agreeably amuſed, and return home 
more contented with their day's work 
than if they had really adminiſtered 


relief to their country. 


LET- | 


A 


TO GTAZ In. 


FORMERLY « young man waited 
till he was five and twenty years old, 


before he mingled with ſociety. Ar 
preſent, he begins to play his part on 


the tage of life, ere he is fifteen ;— 


and at ſo carly an age, he ſpeaks and 
determines with confidence. This cuf- 
tom, although not dangerous to a young 
man whoſe manners are already form- 


ed, is infinitely ſo to an inexperienced 


( 750 ) 


youth, who is always defirous of imi- 


tating thoſe grown perſons with whom 
he aſſociates. A fondneſs for gaming, 
the love of ſuperfluous expence, and a 


paſſion for women are his conſtituent 


principles. Inſtead of liſtening to ad- 


vice, he now gives it; nor will he 


ſuch conduct is Gothic. 


A lady of diſtinction who wiſhes me 
to take one of ber ſons to India, the 
other day told me her grievances. © I 
| know very well, ſaid the, chat youth 
will pay a tribute to folly ; and that it 
is impoſſible, before we arrive at the 
age of twenty years, not to commit 


ſome | 


obey his parents becauſe he is told that 


D N Yb F 


„ follies leave us with our youthful days, 


CP 9 


ſome a& of imprudence. This mania 


is the ſmall-pox of the mind, and we 
ought to draw a ſponge acrols ſuch er- 
rors when they are not accompanied 
8 | 


1 have indeed remarked chat 3 
efferveſcence- of youth ought to be 


checked; but that if it be entirely 
ſmothered the worlt effocts will follow. 


We are ſufficiently happy if theſe little 


inſtead of adheriog to us till we reach 


the very edge of the tomb. What can 
be more. ridiculous than an old man 


bo dreſſed like the gaudy butterſly, 
peas amorous diſcourſes to young 


Sd . women ? 


( 2 ) 


women ? He —— 
be. — are mm 


—ů — 


ne abe li e 


and ſpin out their debaucheries to the | 


a flower-garden out of a church-yard. 


adore them, they would ſtart back with | 


Adonis 7 


| 


fhnadder ar the idea !—This is making | 


e What | 
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C( 73 
„ What * noſegay to be 


pteſentod with, ſaid a woman of v 


virtue to her companivns, is a ſhrivel- 


led ſkin, a fallow complexion, a gloomy 
eye, and an infected breath l I had 

\rather carcſs an Egyptian numiny, 
— does not . 
which 1 overhead, word for — 


folly of amempting to appear young, if 
1 had been really in years. Bur, after 
all, where is the man, or che woman, 
on. carth, that profeſſes to grow old? 


Voi. II. E LE 1. 
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RA to ZATOR. 


PAL 


I COULD willingly break all the 
The hand turns and returns inceſſantly, 
appear! Were a day fixed, when I 
© mighr cenainly fee the othect of my 
| incertitude ſeems to have the length of 


I have 


C 75.) 
 T have received thy letter, but it is 
| dead letter, notwithſtanding the heat 
| of thy expreſſions.---Alas ! there is no 
animation in a written paper a 
aght 1 waive for the pur- 
pole of inſpiring it with the tym 


infipid and fpiritleſs is fuck a peace, 
when it is not maintained by thy pre- 
merely a wife, but a lover; and that 
of Pacis may be as. — 2 
dl E 2 compliſhed 


(76 ) 
 compliſhed as they pleaſe ; but you 
will not find one among them that fir 


| paſſes me in ſentiment. Every even- 


ing I read thy letters with the reſt of | 


thy wives. This is indeed a poor con. 
folation, bot fill it is ſome Lirtle alle 
viation of our miſery. 


| Our ambaſſadors continue, without 
doubt, to render thy fituation agree- 
able. I preſume that thou knoweſt 


them ; — 
with thy merit. 


22 Sh thee 


. 
thee its benedictions. For me, I fear 
I am nor ſufficiently pure to obtain 
ſuch favours. I commend thee to our 
great prophet ; and thou canſt not 
have a better protector. -A thou- 
ſand kiſſes !------A thouſand adieus ! | 
join them all in this letter, which 
I have extracted from my very heart, 
and which I would write wich my blood, 
were it poſſible to preſerve its heat. 


Be watchful over thy ſlaves. Travel- 
ling is dangerous to the health and 
manners of youth. 5 


5 3 . 
has formed what is called here an uni- 
veriity. Theology, phyſic, the ſci- 

_ ences, and the laws, are the objects of 

ſtudy; and the ſtudents acquire various 
appellations of honour, according to 

the progreſs they make in theſe literary 


+4 > ©: þ * 
: 'Y * ; a 
| 3 | are 


— tem 
youth was then more robuſt and better 
being more neglected, than at preſent, 


( & ) 
buted through che different quarters, 


and, at 'a moment's notice, collect 
bemſcives together, to prevent inſur - 
rections. 1 lately witneſſed an effer- 
veſcence of che populace, which was 
ſtopped in an inſtant:— Each perſon 
returned to his duty, and a dead cam 
| fucceeded to a moſt dreadful tempeſt, 

that ſeemed ready to burſt forth. A 
hundred years ago, 2s we learn from 
tradition, a man could not quit his 
trembling. At preſent night, in Paris, 
is another day, ſuch a brilliant light is 


( 8 ) 

ſcattered through the ſtroets. Many 
accidents, however, have lately been 
occaſioned by carriages, whale. ridigu : 
gerous than ever. Scarcely a day paſſes 
mangled or cruſhed to pieces hy a 
wheel. Perhaps, as faſhions are hourly 
growing more refined, we ſhall ſoon 
ſee theſe coaches, like the cars of god- 
| defles, drawn by turtles and ſparrows. 
| I muſt be acknowledged that this 
would be an admirable improvement. 


W 


, bek. Without doubt he is wandering 


upon the ocean, whither his buſineſs 
E 5 


and 
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To GLAZIR. 


] DINED, w-day, with cur ambit 
dors, who depart not from the law 
they are in the midſt of a city where 
people are far from 9 
in the article of religion. 


r 
are not much more zealous chan men 
ef the world; and that, whilſt our 

E reverend 


Ou) 
hs he eee, 
2 


hich they uſe on all TJCCAIIONS 


Two Italian travellers made me a 
_ propoſal, ſome time ago, to viſit a mo- 
bhermits chat never ſpeak. I thanked 
| them with all my heart, aſſuring them 
at the ſame time, that I had much ra- 
ther pay a viſit to perſons that could 
If ve are ediſied by remaining ſilent, 


ſtatues muſt, in courſe, be amazingly 
en 2 „„ 
| deſign 


But men are always in ex- 


become as the wild beaſts of the foreſt; 
| and there would be neither commerce, 
nor ſcience, nor ſociety. The beſt 
proof of our being born for the purpoſe 
of ſpeaking is, that we have the faculty 


( 8 ) 


of ſpeech. 7 But the ſuperior of a con 

vent muſt be infinicely more at his caſe 
Ds nets. allewed 2s. 
derviſe himfelf, whom I lately accoft- 
ed, one indeed that belongs to a ſpeak- 
mg order, told me, accunting to 
had taken ſingularity for their guide; 
bits ſeemed to have no other original. 


We were inſenſibly led into various 
arguments; and, during our walk, he 
conducted me to his garden. I freely 
told 


( # ) 

ing was exrencly frugal ; and * 
notwithſtanding their — 
25 1 the common 


is appointed to devour us, makes us, 
fattens on our ſubſtance; and it is 
ve are ſo badly arranged. But com- 


bie led an che end af their 3 Journeys. 
| dne . Sato 
embarraſſed, he continued, with re- 
and to worldlings. If we treat them 
handſomely they accuſe us, at their 
if, on the contrary, we receive them 
ordipanly,. they declaim againſt. OUT 
avarice, and complain loudly of their 


I aſked. 


( 8 ) 


| Jaſked him if it were true that they 
wiſhed to-gain-their liberty, und to he 
ent into the world. | He replied winh-/ 
converted; but that the enibatraſſinent 
ſhould determine to re- appear in the 
world after an abſence of ſo many years, 
as well as the trifling ſubſiſtence that 
ever moderate it might be, would be- 
come conſiderable if they were to live 
aſunder. All this appeared rational; 
but what I could not readily forgive 
Was, 


3 
was, that, the dinner-bell happening 
tu ting, be left me abruptly, and ran 
*. T 

in their way of life. Thus his propen- 
naar plea 


nn 
I conjure thee to ſee and to intimidats 
only by fear ; but 1 would not wiſh 
them to be beaten, becauſe they are. 
men as well as ourſelves. Adicu. 
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To GLazin. 


AMONG the different lotteries that 
e diſtributed through Europe, with 
x wonderful profuſion, there is one in 
| particular, by which I was lately ſo- 
duced. It was invented by the Genoefe, 


a ſet of men highly ingenious. A man 
in the public ſtreets announced with a 
loud voice, that this lottery would be 
drawn on the morrow : I was defirous 
of becoming an adventurer, and there- 
7. _ fore 


( 92 ) 

of ever ſeeintz it again.—l had in- 
deed almoſt forgotten the circumſtance 
when one of my flaves, ſeveral days 
afterwards, informed that I had gained 
ligence was pleaſant enough, and 1 
faid to myſelf, <* If thou wouldſt con- 
A thought it my duty to devote ons 
half of it to the unfortunate, as well | 
Chriſtians as mahometans, both being 
— 


| Tho foregoing event threw me in | 


origins) cauſe of our gains and loſſes, at 
P37 +31 this 


( 93 ) 
this perilous game; and I diſcourſed a 
lg while with «very v. 
upon the ſubject, who at length ac- 
knowledged that he knew nothing of 
tue matter. If God himſelf be the 
10 relieve the poor, or to procure his 


how can chance be the author of 'good 
odr exil? Still, as there exiſts an eſſect, 
| there muſt be a cauſe: but hat laby- 
AGE rinths 


( 94 ) 
ries moſt 1 before ven 
able co fndit? e Hane 


niet to my mind, and I beteve 
muſt not depart from it, if we would 
mee che enigma. The Eternal, in che 
immienfiry of his views and decrees, 
ſees a thouſand things that we cannut, 
and never ſhall ſee. As he recom- 
pentes good works with temporal bleſ- | 
Aug, it may happen that when a prize 

falls into the hands of a ſpendrhrift who 
will. uſe it liberally and charicably, it 
"85 mam as his reward. But che good 


( 9s ) 


g. Beſides God, being able do look 
i550 fururicy, muſt have ſeen that this 
throw bis winnings into the hands of 
"The ſupreme Being is juſt :—-this'is 
nothing kap withooe his Gnade, 
another equally true. Hence we may 
NA fairly 


. 
” — 1 
a 
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tue cauſe of the falſe opinions we min- 
could not ſee, he would not be God; 
and if he ſaw without being able to re- 
form or prevent them, he would, in 
courſe, be governed by ſome higher 
power. But where is the power that 


What thinkeft thou of this reaſon- 
ing, my dear Glazir, thou that for- 
merly ſtudiedſt metaphyſics with ſuch 
ſucceſs? I appeal to thy ſuperior un- 
derſtanding, and ſhall be proud to have 
thy deciſion upon the ſubject. 


C3 
flucaced in ſo ſmall a degree hy flug · 
ſures, in a city like Paris, where every 


ſhops,, decorated in a moſt ſeducing 


tering as the car of Apollo; there, the 
circus of a Palais Royal, where the 
ſenſes are attacked on every fide. Here 
are ſpectacles of every denomination; 


| there, exquiſite tables, covered with, 


the, fineſt fruits of the earth, and the 
moſt delicious wines. Here you are 
gratified with the ſweeteſt perfumes ; 
Vor. II. F there, 


Such is the merit of my reſiſtance, 
that I paſs through the midſt of plea- 
ſures as I paſs through a flower-gar- 
den ; ſmelling at one flower, admiring 
another, bur. never ſtopping to gather 
any. © fAdieu! | 


LET- 
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LETTER LVIl- 


To GLAZIR. 


WHO would believe, confidering 
the place whence I write, that my let- 
ters were ſo rational? 1 think I hear 
2 fine lady cry, „The man is mad ! 
What could poſſibly induce him to 
handle moral and metaphyſical ſubyects 
in the very boſom of Paris, where we 
can neither walk without dancing, nor 
ſpeak without finging ? In Paris, the 
vortex of gaiety, the centre of plea- 

F 2 ſures, 


( 160 ) 
es, the dwelling place of lovelineſs ? 
5 vis overturningthe. order of things!” 


9 15 


— For me, cries a man of faſhion, 
when I write from Paris, 1 chooſe gilr 
paper bordered with flowers, and ſofter 
chan ſatin. L uſe the quill of a turtle, 
with the moſt gloſſy ink; and inſert 
the prettieſt poſſible phraſes, to the end 
that my letter may bear the ſtamp of 
the capital. I perfume it with odorife- 
rous ſcents ; taking eſpecial care that 
it contain nothing but amiable frivoli- 
ries, random phraſes, filligree thoughts, 
and new coined words. A letter is in- 
ſupportable if it be not impreſſed with 
che ſcal of elegance. Does it treat of 
love? It ſhould abound in obs ! and 
abs [ 


(10) 

by abs ! and fr Ie grief the fub- 
jeſt ? Ir ſhould conſiſt of points: the 
words ſhould be cut ſhorr, and'the ſtyle 
onght to be heſitating, and hacked 


into pieces. The leſs we love, the 


more violent ſhould appear our afflic- 
tion, and the more tender our ſenti- 


_— 
—— 


ments. 


A lady, lately pretended to be de- 
ſperately in love with a gentleman, 
whom ſhe had attached to her, by 2 
thouſand profeſſions and demonſtra- 
tions ; forgetting even what ſhe owed. 
to her ſex and condition, in order to 


laviſh upon him the moſt endearing 
careſſes. Letters, every day, paſſed 
F 3 recipro- 


inſpection of the ſeal and hand-writing 
what he was about: his memory was 
_ confounded, his fight failed; and, to 
ſuch a degree was he agitated, that he 
was obliged to read it over twice be- 
fore he could comprehend its contents. 
At length he perceived all his own 
letters, his tranſports, his raptures, 
which his charmer had returned with 
the 
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— She earneſtly 
— his vile rah; == 
— \ of all the muſes for = 
- — > 


| _ my ſtyle, provided . 
giveſt wp 
preſſions of my heart. Adieu 85 


R 
'4 LET 


To. GLAz1R. 


A SHARPER, fummoned before 
the police for having been handſomely 
dreſſed, and well lodged and boarded 
without a ſingle farthing in his pocket, 
received orders to quit Paris, where 
he could, of courſe, ſubſiſt only at the 
expence of the public. After having 
heard the humiliating ſentence pro- 
nounced, he replied, ** I have ever 
been told that the place where we can 


live 
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tive beſt, is our proper country; and 
where could I be, better than in this 
| — where 1 ſpend my life 
agreeably, —— where I receive every 
thing, and pay nothing? Thoſe 
who know me, envy w fate, as the 
fate of a citizen that fears neither the 
| diminution of rents, che impoſition of 
ſevere taxes, nor the fluctuation of the 
ſtocks. Beſides, if J am baniſhed on 
account of my poverty, I ought to be 
accompanied by at leaſt thirty thou- 
ſand young men whom I know; for 
there are more than thirty thouſand in 
Paris, that have no patrimony but their 
mdufiry. It is not by ſoliciting favours 
that I procure dinners and ſuppers; for 

F 5 I appear 
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I appear always to go with great re- 
luctance to the houſes of gentlemen by 
whom I am invited. Every thing con- 
fiſts in talent and addreſs. —To one 1 
_ fay, In order to oblige you, I have 
broken my engagement with a duke; 
to another, if you will dine an hour 
later than uſual, I ſhall be at your ſer- 
levee of the miniſter. The court, 
fuffered him to range at liberty. 


It is a cuſtom among adventurers to 
preſent themſclves, on the days of pub- 


lic audience, at the miniſters' houſes. 
They never ſpeak to theſe great men, 


. 
nor are they even known by them; but 
they appear with an air of importance, 
and, lofing themſelves in the crowd, 
converſe wich one, and laugh with un- 
other, till they form alliances, which 
gentry are enabled to ſay, We firſt 
{aw each other in the miniſter's draw- 


ing - room.“ 


An Indian would periſh a thouſand 
times before he would have recourſe to 
fuch crafrineſs. If you would hve at 


Paris, you muſt be poor or rich in the 
extreme, for mediocrity is inſupport- 
F 6 ing, 
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lings; while he who owes them im- 
menſe ſums, remains unmoleſted, be- 
cauſe they think he is rich. 


3 


LE T- 


To eam, 


France is truly — aan 
digies. In this city the deaf are made 
to hear, the dumb to ſpeak, and the 
blind to ſee. An abbe who goes un- 
rewarded among a thouſand uſcleſs ec- 
cleſiaſtics that devour all the loaves and 
fiſhes, has taken upon himſelf the care 
of inſtructing the afflicted of whom I 
am ſpeaking. He keeps a public 
ſchool ; and it is a moſt touching ſpec- 


( no ) 


aſſiſtance of geſtures, figns, and letters 


which he marks out with chalk, he 
makes himſelf underſtood ; inſomuch 
chat both the deaf and the dumb di- 
bine the fignification of every word he 
writes, and expreſs it by the moſt fig- 


wich great eagerneſs to ſee this venera- 
| ble bbs, who certainly mericed fuck 


1 favour, on account ne of his intell- 


gence and extraordinary virtues, of 
which patience is, by no means, rhe 
 Jeaft. I have feen him give leffons, 
and have been pleaſed to the very foul. 
Even the moſt abſtruſe words are ren- 


dered, by figns, clear and preciſe. 


© =, 
But, would you believe that the Pari- 
ſians themſelves are leſs curious than 
ſtrangers to ſee ſuch a phenomenon ; 


and that the greater part of the nobi- 
lity have never viſited this academy? 


It ſeems that they are afraid of inſtruc- 
when they have talked all day without 
laying a word!. Farewell! 
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THE Law. 


* 


and . * this double title 1 
ſupplicate thy pre- eminence to puniſh 
Walberc, and to pardon him. I took 
upon me the care of his education from 
his earheſt moments, and he diſcover- 
ed the ſublimeſt diſpoſitions; but I am 


informed that he has lately tranſgreſſed 


thy commands, and rendered himſelf 
culpable of indiſcretion. 


I deliver 


* 


| 
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I deliver him up to thy great ſoul 
which, being faſt bound to the Alco- 


ran, can do nothing but what is con- 


be is the very eſſence of charity. On 


this account, the ſpirit o divine peac 


ſevere. The flame of anger will be leſs 
vigorous than the flame of benevolence. 


My reſidence at Paris has not occa- 
fioned me to forget my duty. The 
divine law continually preſents itſelf to 
moſt borders of the precipices that have 


ſteps 


„ 
the vittues paſſed) before ; for I follow 
The moment in which I am writing to 
thee, appears ſacred, becauſe of the 
reſpe& chat I entertain for thy ſublime 
tains ſhall fall ſooner than the miniſbers 
| The flowers with which prophane love 
decorates his crowns, are ſtolen from 
thee; for to thee they ſhould be offer- 
ol, as to one who takes his flight to 
the very boſom of the ſtars, and re- 
|  ceives from them a divine light, un- 
| known to the vulgar. I kiſs the threl- 
hold of thy dvelling-place, and pro- 
ſtrate 
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LETTER LXIl 


To SoLiMa. 


| HAVE not yet written to thee re- 
ſpecting the nobility that inhabit theſe 
latitudes, becauſe I was willing to ob- 
ſerve them ſcrupulouſly before I at- 
tempted to ſketch their portraits. 
Princes, miniſters, dukes, ambaſſadors, 
counts, and marquifſes, —all have 
attracted my attention, and I am en- 
abled to ſpeak of them without par- 


Some 


C ap I 
Some have a natural affabiliry which 
appears to be clouded by their dignity : 


—they wiſh to become more commu- 
nicative, but, at the ſame time, they 
are afraid of leſſening their grandeur. 
Others, by a look of ſurlineſs, endea- 
your to make themſelves amends for 
their ſuppleneſs at court :—that is to 
| tay, they ſtraiten themſelves after be- 
ing moſt ſervilely bent. There are 
among them, men of education; and 
thoſe that have not this advantage, 
have, at leaſt, the talent of appearing 
to be learned. They are acquainted 
with the technical terms of arts and 
architects who are employed by them, 
liſten 
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y ford's profound knowledge in their 
tongue to tongue till his lordſhip's re- 
putation is eſtabliſhed. To this we 
may add that the nobility in queſtion 


words, a great talker under that title, 
to their tables. The reſult is a con- 
fluence of encomiums upon his excel- 
lency; for an academy is abſolutely a 
manufacture of encomiums. 


The great have generally an imper- 
fect idea of happineſs, becauſe they are 
enjoyment of riches, conſiſts in doing 

good 


often invite an academician, or in other | 


<( ug Y 
poll without reſerve, and without 


patuality ; but they are thundeg- 
* when a generous action a8 
ol their ſupport loſes their. protection, 
becauſe their protection conſiſts ſolely 
of words. I know them fo well, 
day, that if a letter be ſhewn to 
we that has been addreſſed to them, 
I can predict their anſwer, word for 
word. They keep a precedent bock of 
 refuſals, and when they ſay that on all 
ble ſervants, it is a ſure ſign that they 
do not mean to ſerve you at all. 


One 


C nav; 
himſelf the friend of a man *f wits. 
and promiſed him every thing ; but 
always when the unfortunate man peti- | 
tioned for a a particular place, he re. 
plied, „Al me for any other thing in 
how defirous I am of giving you ſatis- | 
faction. —— | 
88 en | 
Lam poor, I do not poſſeſs twenty 
ſhillings in the world; but I would 
not change my exiſtence for yours, for 
I never deluded any man with vain 
. pretenſions.” 


4161 
The rick and ger, $2. | 
in other places, know how to Joſe with- 
out knowing how to give. There is 
but one nobleman in Paris that keeps a 
public table for ſtrangers. You muſt 
attend a long while before you can ac- 
coſt a lord, whoſe cuſtom is to amuſe 
himſelf with a ſpaniel or parrot while 
the unlucky petitioner is left to kick 
his heels in an anti-chamber. Adieu. 


vol. a. LE T- 


LETTER LXMi. 


To GTAEIx. 


Love is here dreſſed out in a thou- 
fand different ways. He is a perten 
Proteus, for he aſſumes every poſſible | 


conjugal love, nothing more variable 


than that of lovers. Our young men 
7 


( 
of fortune love only themſelves, ſaid 
a lady to me, who was in deſpair at 
finding her charms neglected. 


123) 


neſs begins. I was defirous of know - 


m 


whence proceeded the real cauſe of 


| their young men, who were libertines 
aan early age, ſeldom gave the firſt 


fruits of their love to the women whom 


| they married; that they were diſguſted 
| vith marriage, even before the cere- 
mony was over; that their brides, diſ- 


fatisfied with ſuch conduct, beſtowed 
their affections elſewhere; and that 
"> love 


. 
love, thus tofſed about, was no more 
chan the ſhadow of himſelf. 


The Parifians want a few degrees of 
our fun, to give new warmth and ſpirit 
to their loye and friendſhip. Love is 
an immenſe tree, planted in a burning 
foil, which produces only venomous 
fruits if they be not grafied upon mar- 
riage. This paſſion, too, loſes itſelf 
in words ; for it is, for ever, boaſting 
either in proſe or in poetry, of its own 
perfections. True love is no bab- 
bler. 


But I will proceed to a little adven- 
ture which thou oughteſt to be made 


( a Þ 
acquainted with. A little being, half 
grey, half black—every thing, remem- 
ber, is little in this buſineſs——knocks 


at my door, ſhews me a little figure, 
and offers his little ſervices. This was a 
little abbé, who wiſhed to ſerve me in 
| the double capacity of antiquary and 
| ol abbes, faid be,---inftruftive and en 
| lightened abbes who honour their pro- 
felon, ſcandalous abbẽs who are a diſ- 
| grace to it, and laſtly frivolous abbes, 
vbo live as well as they can, and per- 
form little atchievements, in order to 
procure themſelves a mere exiſtence. l 
am one of theſe laſt; and I aſſure you, 


( 
my lord a title he frequently repeat- 


affairs. I execute commiſſions of every 


kind. ee e 


ment the parrot, I run for the doctor, 


that is neceſſary to be done. If a no- 


dence, I conduct him to every place 


ed. that I can be ſerviceable to your 


ſages in a word, I do every thing 


bleman honours me with his confi- 


When he ſteps into his carriage, 1 
ph 
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1 


« There are more than an hundred 
of our fraternity who are continually 
upon the lock out for the arrival of 
krangers, and who render themſelves 
ſerviceable by their complaiſance and 
little attentions. They are often liable 
to the puniſhment of a ſevere jeſt, or 
diſdainful look ; of theſe, however, 
they are entirely regardleſs. Alas! of 
what conſequence is it that we are ri- 
diculed, provided that we live? We 
ure the firſt to laugh at thoſe humour- 
ous publications which handle us 
* 


It ſeems chat burleſque co- 
G ig ' medies 
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medies and pamphlets would have no 
poignancy if we were not allowed to fi- 
gure in them. An author lately de. 

tained me for half an hour, at the Pa- 
lais Royal, and afterwards had the inſo- 
lence to inform me that he had been 
all the while, etching my character, 


him a dinner. I entreated him to 
relate a few adventures reſpecting his 
fraternity, but he obſerved that the 

clergy ſufficiently diſgraced themſclves, 
| and 
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and had no ſort of occaſion for de- 


fortunes at Paris; and, from what I 
| have told thee, thou wilt acknowledge 
that they make a noble uſe of the goods 
of religion. Were the donors to riſe 
from their tombs, how would they be 
ſurpriſed ! They would burſt into 
holy rage, and the amphibious abbes_ 
en 
of their juſt indignation. 
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LETTER LXIV. 


diſtributed through the city, and the 
mind is nouriſhed by them in a man- 

ner equally uſeful and agreeable. They 
| wonderfully affiſt the ignorant; and 


( 13t 

daily reſources force, as it were, the 
inhabitants of Paris to become {killed 
in ſcholaſtic knowledge. Novelties 
appear continually ; and every analyſis 
that is made from them, is extremely 
ſerviceable to perſons who have nei- 
ther time to read, nor money to pur- 
chaſe originals. = 


I ought to have told thee that a jour- 
naliſt 1s one who paſſes judgement upon 
new books; and that although the cri- 
ticiſm of journals be not always * im- 

partial 


It is almoſt i:npoſible to avoid remarking, in 
this place, that our national criticiſm, particularly 
that of the reviews, has a manifeſt adyantage over 

G 6 tlie 
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partial, it corrects authors, and chal. 
| lenges good taſte. Since I began to 
read theſe publications, I have ac- 
_ quired a volubility of ſpeech, and am, 
at length, become thoroughly verſed 
_ who impatiently wait the appearance 
of journals, in order to appear learn- 
ed. Without them they would not 
have a word to ſay: but in quoting 
paſs for intelligent people. This puts 
me in mind of what a gentleman ſaid 
to me the other day, who is remark- 


the criticiſm of our Gallic neighbours :—To good 
taſte, and ſound erudit on, the authors of theſe 
| periodical publications certainly add the neceſſary | 


able 


Ls. © 
able for his elegant verſes. I never 
made a rhyme in my life, ſaid he, but 


I have a ſkilful method of ſelecting 
odes, elegies, and epigrams of che laſt 
century, by which means I paſs for an 
original wit.” In Paris impudence 
compoſes more than three parts of me- 


rit, and conſequently of reputation. 


LET- 


LETTER LXV. 
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 DonxTaABEck to Zaror. 


I KNOW not if this letter will ever 
fall into thy hands, for I write to thee 
in the tranſports of my friendſhip, un- 
certain whether or no thou reſideſt ſtill 
at Paris. Be it as it may, my con- 
ſcience ſhall be ſatisfied. From the 
banks of the Red Sea, I abandon this 
letter to the mercy of the winds and 


waves. I would addreſs an ode to 
chem, 


= 2 
them, were I aſſured that they would 


be faithful to fulfil my deſires. 


Is it true that thou art pleaſed with 
Paris, and that, upon the whole, not- 
vithſtanding its diſorders, thou findeſt 
reaſon predominant ? Much frivolouſ- 
neſs, indeed, muſt be paſſed by, before 
reaſon can be met with; but the caſe 
in Athens, in ſpite of all the glory that 
is now aſcribed to them. They have 
been exalted during more than a ſcore 
| of centuries, and this exaltation has 
given them an air of importance. 


Remember 
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Remember that I partake of chy 
pleaſures and amuſements. Make me 
therefore to enjoy all that is excellent 
in the arts, ſciences, and faſhions. 
When I was at Paris, the manners of 
the. French were lefs refined than at 
Pariſians were not ſo much addicted to 
extremes. There is a certain modera- 


tion which appears poignant in a ſmaller 
degree, but which is by no means 
without its merit. Women formerly 
were modeſt and reſerved at places of 
public entertainment; and if they were 
not wiſe, they had, at leaft, the ap- 
pearance of wiſdom. t 


CF) 
Make proviſion of all thou canſt hear 


and fer that is intereſting, to the end 
that we may be amuſed and inſtructed 
when we meet together. But when 
will ſuch a happy event arrive? Hea- 
ven, that conducts us through the 


is alone capable of anſwering the queſ- 


have ſuffered diſeaſes and misfor- 
tunes, in ſhort, all the caſualties that 
are attached to our poor humanity; but 
I have conſoled myſelf by anticipating 
in my mind, the time when all theſe 
troubles will come to an end ; for alas; 


wc 
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we are infinitely more happy or un- 
happy, in imagination than in reality! 


Having loſt my three flaves, I am 
left entirely alone. I watched and at- 
vidence had placed under my protec- 
tion. While I was cloſing their eyes, 
they gave me a thouſand benediQtions. 
Alas, their aſhes are removed far from 
me; and yet perhaps their ſouls are 
near to mine. But theſe are impene- 
trable myſteries which I leave to him 
who alone can elucidate them, and 
who is unwilling that they ſhould be 


thou wilt always be happy. 
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LETTER LXVI. 


To GLazin. 


IT HAVE been indiſpoſed for ſeveral 
days, not being able to fleep, which 
gave me much inquietude, although 1 
am no fleeper. Four hours of reſt out 
of four and twenty are all I require. 


During my illneſs, I was viſited by a 
doctor of the republic of Lucca who 
knows nothing of phyſic, but who cures 


all the world by his cheerfulneſs and 


( 141 ) 
gaiety of heart. He told me, in a tone 
of voice, highly original, that diſeaſe, 
being unable to enter when the body 


was full, there was conſequently no 


health. He 1s a great enemy to faſting, 
| perſuaded that, as one morſel chaſes 
another, we have only to double and 
treble the doſe of aliment, when the 
liomach is diſordered, to effect a cer- 


tam cure. 


Hle leaves the care of almoſt all diſ- 
orders to Nature, pretending that ſhe 
is a good botcher, and well knows how 
to take up the ſtitches that drop in our 


riſk in eating, when we were in good 
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conftitution. Theſe were preciſcly iſely his 
own terms. 


In conſequence of his mode of prac. 
tice, he is the phyſician of I know not 
how many prelates, and others, who 
think it much better to go full, than 
faſting, into the other world. —Our 
journey thither, ought indeed, to be 
provided for; more particularly as | 
there are no inns upon the road. A 
— who loves good ent- 
ing, believes that the ſaints keep inns 
by the way ſide, for the purpoſe of en- 
tertaining the elect, till they arrive at 
— Janes. 


I uſed | 
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1 uſed the doctor's receipt, with 
moderation, and found myſelf much 
better. For eight days previouſly to this 
time, I had been deprived of bread; 
and fed with chicken broth. ——But 
phyſicians are always in extremes: 
| they generally preſcribe a regimen 
adapted to their own taſtes and preju- 
coffee, will, if poſſible, prevent all his 
orders proceeded from ſoup, accord- 
ing to an old phyſician, who loved not 
ſoup himſelf : all diſorders are propa- 
gated by tea, in the opinion of Doctor 


Tiſſot, becauſe the doctor holds that 
plant in utter averſion ! 
p How 
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How many opinions in the world 
are founded on prepoſſeſſion; and who 
is able to tell us what opinion really is? 
It ſprings up, it grows, and becomes 
ſtronger than the ſoundeſt judgments, 
more powerful than all poſſible au- 
thorities. Kings themſelves are brought 
before its tribunal, and no ſooner does 
it pronounce ſentence than the multi- 
tude are hurried away in a moſt aſto- 
niſhing manner. We ſee it reigning 
over cities and kingdoms, and ſubju- 
gating ſenſe and genius !---Adieu. 


LET: 
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To Grazin. 


Ir is now the faſhion neither to car, 
dur to be ſuſceptible of appetite. Gor- 
 mandizing is left to financiers, luxu- 
nous morſels to abbẽs; and from the 
| age of five and twenty years, people 
| we afraid to cat ſuppers, becauſe they 
begin to grow old. At leaſt this is the 
| modiſh phraſe, and it is often but too 
Vor. II. 


OL. 
Some time ago I was invited to 3 
magnificent ſupper, and out of forty 
perſons that made their appearance, 
there were but nine that placed them- 
ſelves at table. Aftoniſhed at this fin- 
gularity, I obſerved to a perſon who 
fat near me that all thoſe who were 
walking about were, doubtleſs, fick 
people ; and that I was ſurpriſed at their 
keeping ſuch late hours. 


They are all well as you are, he 
replied ; but were they tormented with 
hunger, they would not fit down to 
table, becauſe it is unfaſhionable. For- 
merly people ate five meals; at preſent 
they ſcarcely cat one. Our breakfalts, 
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dinners, collations, ſuppers, and mid - 
night repaſts, are all ſuppreſſed. I 
know a marchioneſs who takes no ſuſ- 
tenance but at two o'clock in the 
morning, the time when ſhe deſiſts 
from play,---becauſe ſhe would die on 
the ſpot, were ſhe obſerved to cat. If 
of fitting down to table would be for- 
gotten ; and on this account they fit as 
long as they can, for the purpoſe of 
keeping up the cuſtom.” 


The French ae excrorgant i the 
„ particularly with re- 
ſpe to the method of preparing them. 
H 2 duces 


CWP 
Juces excellent wine it is ſeldom found 
at their tables. Strangers drink it for 
them; yet it is not always drunk to 
their heatths---particularly in London. 


The great prophet that deprived us 
of wine, has not forbidden us to talk 
of that ſparkling liquor. All legiſla- 
us that a ſenſual life, is not the life of 
a rational being ! 


LET. 


LETTER LXVIL 


To GLAZIR. 


A FESTIVAL was lach folemnized 
on one of thoſe days when chriſtians 
honour the memory of ſome particular 
faint. In theſe celebrations the ſacred 
s mixed with the prophane; for in one 
place they pray and ſing, while in an- 
other there are drinking parties and 
aſſignations. I was defirous of wit- 
nefling ſuch a ſpectacle, and was con- 
ducted to the houſe of the nobleman 
H 3 who. 
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who gave it. I found excellent cheer 
way, and the whole aſſembly ks me 
— 


While I liſtened to a perſonage who 
peremptorily decided on the opinions 
of all the reſt, as well as on the merit 
of every new publication, I ſaid to 
E knight of Malta whom I knew, This 
is doubtleſs one of your moſt learned 
men, and one who has given profound 
works to the public.” 


« Far from it, replied the knight: 
—he is an abſolute non-entity among 
- authors; 


( 152 ) 
authors; and all his merit conſiſts in 
the madneſs of railing at every thing 

that falls in his way. He plays the 
| critic with regard to literary produc- 
tions both in proſe and verſe, but he 


could not perhaps write a fingle page 
kimſclf without filling it with blunders. 
We are not here the dupes of ſuch bit- 
ter calumniators, whoſe order is too 
laughed at and deſpiſed.” 


But how ought a man to proceed, 
faid I, in order to foreſtal reputa- 
tion, and to receive it from their de- 
crees? 


H 4 


„ 

He made it appear to me that puſſen 
might be plentifully procured by means 
al good dinners. © The ſmalleſt me. 
people to trumpet forth our praiſe — 
zealots, I mean, with loud voices, who 
| diſperſe. themſelves through the city, 
and who, ſometimes at the houſes of 
to ſet up for a prodigy. They extol 
forget to repeat panegyrics which 
they themſelves have artfully ſcattered 
through the journals. All this while 
the modeſt man, who has nothing to 
recommend him but his talents and his 
| 3 


(a # 
virtues, remains in obſcurity, and his 
read :—eſpecially if he be not of the 
number of Beaxx eſprits. 


Thus I ſee, my dear Glazir, chat 
e is hace: ths e ee 
authors and ' of placemen :. and. that 
they would appear to be mere dwarfs 
inſtead of giants if they had not 
favour for their pedeſtal. A work. be- 
comes -popular through intrigue ; a ſeat 
in the academy is obtained through. in - 
trigue ; and it is through intrigue that 
men arrive at reputation. The ſpirit of 
party attempts to ſtifle a man's talents, 

9 pt 
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and to aſperſe his manners, when it 
r 


Paris really furniſhes an ine xhauſti- 
ble fund of reflections. The four quar- 
ters of the world are confounded in it, 
in fuch a manner that, without leaving 
Africa, and America. It is a foil im- 
pregnated with the genius of all thoſe 
different countries. For my amuſe 
ment, the other day, I addually divided 
Paris into four parts, giving to each the 
name of one of the four quarters of the 
globe. The quarter of St. Honort, | 
I called Europe; that of Sr. Antoine, 
H Africa; 


1 
Africa; Sr. Germain 1 called Ata; 
. and the e of Sr. Lais, America. 
blance to each other, their manners. 
being more or leſs refined !— 


mony of dreſs is become almoſt ex» 
tindt? Noblemen of the higheſt rank 
walk about all the morning, drefled 
mark of diſtinction. This, they fay, is 
_ concealment ſpares them many ſaluta- 
tions which they would otherwiſe be 
obliged to return. How many incon- 
veniences are attendant upon good. 
| H6 manners? 


( 56 ) 
manners ?—particularly when a young 
prelate finds it neceſſary to conceal his 
crols? Formerly it was a crime to 
hide this mark of ecceſiaſtical dignity; 
but, at preſent, my lord comes and 
grant that he may make uſe of his diſ- 
_ guiſe merely for the purpoſe of giving 
alms more privately ! but. 


2 


GLAzix to. ZATOR. 


PasT ages, like leaves extracted 
from the book of deſtiny, which the 
Deity himſelf has torn out, are ſwal- 
lowed up for ever in that abyſs where 
every thing is precipitared, and whence 


This, 


( 158 ) | 
This, my dear friend, is one of the 
reſlections I make, while I am prepar- 

ing for thy return. Nothing is ſo fa- 
vourable to ſerious meditations as the 
abſence of a friend. Nature, who is. 


then in a gloomy mood, directs the 
| foul to ſolemn objects, and teaches it 
to philoſophize. I have remarked that 
forrowful. Always reminding us of the 
paſt, whoſe loſs we regret, and always 
leaving us to glance at the future, 
which we are not ſure of attaining to, 
it offers us only the preſent, which 
— 


Deere 
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-- There is, however, a way to diſperſe 


theſe melancholy reflections, and the 
following is my receipt. I never ſuffer 
my thoughts to ramble' beyond the 
day that is paſſing over me; and I ſay 
to myſelf while I am riſing “ This 
| Gay will 1 ſpend without inquietude, 
morrow, which does not belong to 
me; and which is only an imaginary 
being a thing that does not exiſt!” 
The wretched would be far leſs nume- 
rous in the world, were each to ſay to 
kimſclf, as he riſes from his bed, 1 
am aſſured only of this day. It is the 
dread of the future that torments man- 
kind, —a future of which we are not 


By collecting thy letters I am com- 
piling an abridged hiſtory of Paris: be 
it underſtood, however, that the edi- 


LET. 
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[ =» ÞDETSS 2a 


To SoLIMA, NERISA AND PALMIRA. 


My love hath not varied a ſingle mi- 

nute, nor ſunk a ſingle degree, ſince 
ence, the ſtorehouſe of my moſt ſecret 
ſentiments, to bear witneſs of this truth. 
If I have crofſed the ſeas, it has been 
but to find means of occupying my 
foul, which would prove my greateſt 


(162) 
torment if ſhe had not nouriſhment 


proportioned to her wiſhes. She burns 


with a defire of knowledge, and her 
fire muſt be cheriſhed. Beſides, I 
thought it my duty to gain all poſſible 
inſtruction, to the end that I might 
ſerve my country the more effectually: 
receive a better education when 1 
ſhould be able to impart to them that 
knowledge of men and things that is 
acquired by travelling. We no longer 
live in thoſe barbarous and barren 


try and poliſhed our manners. As to 


( ang 3 
2s the Engliſh, have viſited our coun- 


the reſt, conjugal love, by which I have 
been directed, is not like thoſe tranſi- 
tory amours that exiſt only for a mo- 
ment it graſps the ſoul in ſuch a 


alter it, if a man be really honeſt. With 
regard to yourſelves, your virtues and 


your beauty will defend you from all 


ſuſpicions. Every time ye ſurvey your 


charming faces in the limpid pool that 


i ſmoother than the moſt poliſhed ice, 


ye will ſay to yourſelves, ©* He would 


be a madman were he to treat us with 


infidelity.” Your lips more ſhining ini 
than coral, never wander from my 
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moment when I ſhall be able to mingle 
my ſentiments with yours, to the end 
that there be but one ſoul between us. 


What will ye think of my delicacy 
when I tell you with my own mouth, 
that in-the midft of all the enchant- 
ments of Paris, I have thought of no- 
thing but you? Adieu, my dear and 
tender wives ! I'am charmed to hear 
that ye live in peace; that the flave 
who dared to prevaricate is returned to 
his duty; and that your only diſtreſs 
ariſes from my abſence. Ye diſtreſs 
fuch a diſtance; but, as I have already 

| remarked. 


8 
remarked to you, there is no diſtance 


for ſouls. Were it neceſſary to grieve 
becauſe we ſhall perhaps ſee each other 
no more, we ought to weep every even- 
ing before we retire to reſt, for nobody 
is aſſured of ſeeing the following mora- 
ing. I embrace you all alike, under 
the auſpices of our divine prophet. 


LET- 


To GLAZIR. 


Than cept Grew which the ms- 
narch had diſperſed, I have ſeen re- 
inſtated. If the goddeſs Themis her- 
ſelf were to deſcend upon the earth, 
jeſty! It is pity, however, that this 
external pomp ſhould be darkened by 
the clouds of chicanery ; by means of 
| which the poor client is overwhelmed 

with 


' 


„ 
dn attempts to defend his cauſe, fre- 
quently ruins it, by his falſe eloquence. 
The method of pleading is a groſs im- 
poſition. A man in a large black robe, 
argues before forty or fifty magiſtrates, 


who, by their ſcriouſneſs and ſolemnity, 
appear to repreſent the Roman ſenate, 
Theſe magiſtrates would not be them- 
ſelves, it ſeems, if they were not ar- 
rayed in diſtinguiſhed habits, which 
generally produce a wonderful effect. 
There is however no difference between 
the dreſſes of barriſters and thoſe of at- 
tornies. This, in my opinion, is an 
evil that ought to be remedied. 


I _— 
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ries in the world, has its calumniators ; 
but, it muſt be allowed that their ftric- 
| tures are not always founded. When 
it makes no remonſtances it is re- 
proached with timidity; when it re- 
monfirates, it is deemed raſh and pre- 


The troubles of French parliaments 
always been renounced, as at this day, 
the reſult had been more fortunate. 


I will bring with me ſeveral pleas, 
ſuits, and petitions of the ſolicitor-ge- 


has 
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has long been the oracle of the bat, re- 
novates his genius when he pleaſes, and 


rors and kings have heard and admir- 
ed him; nor have theſe honours made 
fon, ought not to affect a great man: 
chat poſterity alone ſhould be re- 
garded, and not a cluſter of inſigniſi- 
cant beings, whoſe ſuffrage is as frivo- 
lous as their talents. 


Thy affection for the French lan- 
guage will attach thee before-hand to 
the memoirs that I have promiſed thee. 


—__ _ 1 LET» 
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- LETTER IXXII. 


Sy ) 4 


* 


To GLAZII. 


| , PREPOSSESSION is very powerful 
in this country ; and ſhe is almoſt al- 
ways unjuſt. An author, a man of real 
probity, made his appearance, a few 
days ago, at a houſe to which I hap- 
pened to be invited, where there was a 
large company. A man whom he had 
never ſeen before, miſtakes him for an- 
other of inferior rank, and obſtinately 
perliſting in his miſtake, begins to 

ſtorm 


( "7x ) 
ſtorm and bluſter ; calls his phyſiogno- 
my abominable, rates his underſtand- 


| ing below mediocrity, and regards him 
uith an eye of diſdain. The moment, 
however, arrived in which he was un- 
deceived, and he could not, for ſome 
time, recover from his ſurprize. Inci- 
dents of this nature happen every day, 
and yet they are not likely to be cor- 
rected. It is even ſaid that when a 
man is miſtaken, particularly if he be a 
miniſter or a ſovereign, he ought never 
to retra& his opinion. A principle the 
more deteſtable as theſe men muſt, in 
courſe, believe themſelves to be in- 


fullible, and finally become tyrants. 
1 lately deſcended into the moſt gloomy 
| I2 dungeons 
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dungeons in Paris, for the purpoſe of 
ſurveying the terrible effects of ſuch 
| tyranny and depravity of heart. Icon- 
feſs my indignation aroſe when I ſaw 
cruelties exerciſed in the very bo- 
ſom of France, upon its wretched in- 
habitants. No books! no light! no 
 confolations !—as if it were neceſſary 
to reduce to utter deſpair, the unfor- 
deprived of liberty, and were ſoon to 
be deſpoiled of life! Nothing but 
exceſſive cruelty could have invented 
ſuch a puniſhment. Monfieur Neckar, 
whoſe ſuperior talents will infallibly 
effe& the ſalvation of France, is expect- 
ed to aboliſh this barbarous cuſtom. 
My 


( 173 ) 

My viſit to theſe priſons was chiefly 
for the purpoſe of noticing the abuſes 
that prevail in them. That of exact- 
ing five and forty livres a month, for a 
chamber horrible to the view, is ſcan- 
dualous in the extreme. No extortions 
are more terrible than thoſe of gaolers. 
Every thing paſſes through their bands, 
and, for the leaſt indulgence, they muſt 
de paid beyond all meaſure. A pri- 
ſoner ſhould not be obliged to expend 

a farthing while he is in confinement , 
for how is it poſſible that he can pay 
his debts when he buys the moſt com- 
mon neceſſaries at the moſt exorbitant 
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ſeſs a good diſpoſition. He would live 
in the very boſom of vice, and be com- 
pelled to hear the moſt vicious conver- 
ſation. But where is the country in 
the world that ſtands not in need 
of reform? Were a Parifian to viſit 
ours, what changes would he attempt 
to make! 1 ſhould fwoon, ſaid 
a fine lady, to me, to find in India 
ſuch as ours :——without the Palais 
Noyal, I ſhould indubitably expire.“ 
The ſame lady informed me that 
ſhe had been born in the country; and 
had made 'a vow to ſele& a huſband 
from this place cf faſhionable reſort; 


3 mined the air and carriage of the com- 
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tune, ſhe repaired thither every day, 
and took her ſeat, for three hours. at 
leaſt; where, after having well exa- 


pany that paſſed and repaſſed, ſhe per- 
ceived a man whom ſhe thought ſhe. 
could love. She accoſted him, —they 
ſoon became acquainted; and, as it 
often happens that abbes are dreſſed 
like men of the world, he proyed to 
be an abbe. It was too late to retract, 
and a marriage was the conſequence. 
The huſband continued his affiduitics, 
till his lady aſpired to a young fop with 
a large cravat, golden ear- rings, and a 
ſtriped frock. Inſhort, he pickedaquar- 
14 rel, 
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man as raſh as himſelf, 2 | 
mortal wound! 


The young widow, who had been a 
woman but a fingle day, was deter- 
mined to be a woman no longer. She 
gave to her widowhood an air of vir- 
ginity, and reſumed the appellation of 
Af.—A fine figure, an abundance 
of wit, and a great deal of levity, add- 
ed to an immenſe fortune, render her 
at this moment extremely intereſting, 


Beſides all this, ſhe has a naiver? that 
belongs only to herſelf. She is vexed 
becauſe Paris is not ſhaken, from time 
to time, by little carchquakes, being of 


( 17 ) 
opinion that ſo great a city ought $0 
boaſt of every thing! She has an aunt, - 
2 devotee, whom ſhe never ſees. Peo- 
ple of that deſcription, ſhe ſays, are not 
made for this world ; ſhe will, there- 
fore, reſerve her viſits till ſhe arrives 


at the next. 


1 cannot help loving her in ſpite of 
her extravagancies, which are ſo ftrik- 
ing, and of a ſpecies ſo entirely new, 
that even miſanthropiſts are di 1 
by them. The other day, the took 4 
large ſpanicl by the paw, and exclaims- 
ed, in the midſt of a numerous circle, 
This gentleman ſhall be my knight- 


I's errant, 


( 78 ) 
errant, and my friend; for ſince our 
are of the {ame nature as ourſelves, I 
ſhould be ſorry to be without their ac- 


© quaintance.” 


| I break off, in order to viſit St. 
Cloud, a pleaſant caſtle, which has 
_ lately been magnificently embelliſhed: 
but it will never poſſeſs the advan- 

tages of Meudon, to which place the 
Seine conveys the tribute of her waves. 
This is the only fituation that I would 
bring with me to India, if I had the 
| faculty of removing mountains. It is 
fmple and ſublime, and the city of 


* 


Paris, 


ime" Delt 
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| Paris, which appears in the back ground 
of the picture, multiplies irs charms to 
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LETTER LULXXIIL 


To GLazir. 


T AM pleaſed amidft the whirl and 
buſtle of Paris, becauſe I am not pre- 
vented from retiring into myſelf. 1 
always find two hours in the day for 
to bridle her defires when ſhe is beſet 
Waste 


I have choſen a little hermitage, at 
a ſmall diſtance from Paris, where I 


often 


| of hearing, the pleaſure of taſting, the 
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often philoſophize ; n Ted 
ſometimes viſited by a friend. We to- 
gether weigh the world in a juſt ba- 
lance, and generally find it exceedingly 
light : but what moſt ſurpriſes me is 
that little world which we carry in our 
boſoms, and which, being the reſult 
of five ſenſes, governed by an immor- 
tal ſoul, procures us the greateſt enjoy- 
ments, 


How can we be diſſatified with our- 
ſelves if it be true that, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, we are able to procure 
a thouſand pleaſures? The pleaſure 


pleaſure of ſpeaking, the pleaſure of 
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feeling, the pleaſure of ſecing, the plex. 
ſure of thinking, the pleaſure of ima. 
gining, the pleaſure of remembering : 
—all theſe are ſo many windows which 
I open in a moment, and obtain for 
my ſoul a proſpect of unſpeakable fa- 
tisfaction. Every morning, I calculate 
the number of different faculties that 
re at my own diſpoſal ; and this ſelf 
which I ſee ſo well encloſed and de- 
fended, penetrates me with the moſt 
Lively admiration. So huge and power- 
ful do I ſeem to be, that I am almoſt 
tempted to think myſelf a god! The 
univerſe without me is ineffectual and 
unimportant, inſomuch that, were there 

no mortals to contemplate and analize 

- i, 


only four and twenty hours, night and 


the public ; not the petit maitre, infa- 
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1. it would be no more than an enor- 


mous Chaos. 


| Theſe coups d ci thrown upon our- 


make them ? Not the ſharper who has 


day, in which to find means of duping 


tuated with his figure to ſuch a degree 


as never to quit his hair-drefſer and 


 boking-glaſs; not tue man of wit, who 


ranſacks frivolous authors for frivolous 
converſations ; not the miſer, who con- 
u inually 4 
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growing tired; not the vender of bene- 
fices, who proſtrates himſelf in the an- 
man in place my lord; not the ideot 
who, morning, noon, and night, mut- 
ters words that he does not himfelf 
underſtand, and who believes that he 
ſhall fave his ſoul by forbearing to make 
enquiries reſpecting its properties 


Where then ſhall we find a man of 
reflection? Eſpecially while the world 


is ſo diſſipated that he who attempts to 
think paſſes for a Goth? It has been 


faid that our thoughts are reſerved for 
* 
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dee enſuing age; and that the preſent 
iz an age of mere words. It is not ne- 
cefſary that every century ſhould be 
alike Adieu! 


"a LET. 
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LETTER LXxXIv. 


To GLazir. 


ROoMANCES and libels, libels and 
romances—conſtitute, at preſent, the 
whole circle of French literature. They 
are the moſt precious morſels with 
which the Pariſians regale their minds. 
Talents, virtues, reputations, dignitics, 
intrigues, treaſons, abuſes of autho- 
rity, — all are put into the ſame fan, 
and winnowed and ſifted in the ſame 


way. 
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There 
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their number is by no means ſmall, 
virtuous men, that they endeavour, as 
much as poſſible, to blacken their cha- 
ters, in hopes of driving virtue from 
not a little contributed to her banaſh- 
ment. The ſurlineſs of their charac- 
ter, and their ferocious air, have been 

taken for virtue herſelf ; while, on the 


| contrary, the diſtinguiſhing features of 
| that goddeſs are gentleneſs, and ſweet- 
| hels of diſpoſition. One is almoſt 
tempted to ſay that theſe virtuous per- 
ſons are ſorry that they are virtuous, ſo 
kd and ſerious do they appear. 


« You 


( 188 ) 
c You cannot imagine what good 1 
have done, ſaid a derviſe to me ho 
is called a chartreux, or carchuſan 
friar I have induced a number of 
young people to viſit our monaſtery by 
afuming an air always pleaſant and fi- 
miliar ; and the affability with which 
I have, at all times, received them, has 
drawn many from the paths of vice. 
We had an auſtere prior, whoſe coun- 
tenance was always furrowed into 
frowns, but he converted nobody ; 
while I, if I had been willing, could 
have made as many novices as I hal 
viſitors. The fear, however, of en- 
ticing men who were born for liberty, 
into a ſnare that can never be broken, 
| * 


nately. Were there no vows, it would 
be ſo much the better; but vows are 
terrible to be endured when we have 
not a decided vocation.” 


I conceived the higheſt eſteem for 
this amiable man, whoſe example is 
worth a hundred books of morality. 


This little adventure I related to a 
woman of faſhion, who cried, If I 
had found ſuch a friar I ſhould moſt 


certainly have turned nun upon the 
ſpot; for were virtue to receive as 
many ſhades as we give to ribbands, I 

ſhould 


( n90 ) 
ſhould make an excellent devote 
but L hate to ſee a melancholy air pre. 
fiding over the conduct, dreſs, or coun- 


tenance. 


A pleaſant reflection, without doubt, 
and though trifling in appearance, it 


_ _ -ncludes a moral ſenſe. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXV. 


To GLAZIR. 


| WrHaT a difference between our 
| cuſtoms and the cuſtoms of this coun- 

try! Eftranged from the reſt of the 
world, we live without intercourſe, 
without the leaſt knowledge of what 
happens in the univerſe ; unleſs a re- 
| volution in our ſtate, or ſome good 
natured ſtranger gives us intelligence 
reſpecting Europe, the centre of news 


and adventure. 


1 


* 


communicative they only live for them- 
ſelves; in America negroes, parrots, 
ſugar, and indigo; but in Europe there 
zettes, books and books again! It is 
— 
. . penetrate into op dit 
that we owe the privilege of knowing 
the revolutions of the phyſical and mo- 
ral world, in detail ; of diſcuſſing the 
intereſts of crowns; of eſtimating the 
ſtrength of empires; and of learning 
their reſpective ſituations. 


Theſe 


= _ 
—— conccittiting; bring 
men acquainted with every nation, and 
diſperſe them through all countries. 
Through their means the Pariſans be- 
come intimate with the four quarters 
———— f- 1h 
„ 
men, and the operations of courts. 


A gazette of Paris that ſhould re- 
tures of that extenſive capital, would, 
doubtleſs, be curious; but it would 
Vor. II. = alſo 


rw 
ſpecies of villainy is fabricated. He | 
who viſits the latter runs a double riſk; 
| for he is either the victim of knaves, 

or becomes a knave himſelf. Paris, 
however, would be unlike all other ci- 


ties were it free from irregularities. 


ez 


ere fide! Adieu. 
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To GLazir. 


Two young men of a genteel ap- 
pearance met me whilſt I was going on 
foot, according to the cuſtom of this 
country, to my little hermitage. They 
conjured me to lend my aſſiſtance in 
forwarding their death, For lad 
they, with a ſeeming unconcernednek 
that abſolutely aſtoniſhed me, we are 
| gingnatey who can kill ce other with 


the 2 nl 


1 conſented 


| 


( .297 0 
I conſented to be the witneſs of their 
combat, at the ſame time, expreſſing 


Agreement. They were, at firſt, un- 


willing to give me ſatisfaction on this 


head, but, at length, told me that 


their quarrel related to a modeſt w- 
man, whom it was neceſſary to requite 
vith blood. I aſked them gravely, if 
they would fight, in caſe this woman 


of her favours; and they replied ·· God 
forbid In hopes therefore that 


delay might calm their fury, I propoſed 
to them, before they proceeded to a- 


tual murder, to go and obſerve the 
3 


(ws ) 
ce of the lady in queſtion; 
antfoncs want 6 fir a5 0 Wile th 
4 « prighlin They imagined 
dt bot, in the leaſt, abate cheir cho 
ler. At length we arrived, and abſo- 
Claret in the company of two clerks, 
with whom ſhe appeared enchanted. 
Our two young gentlemen were thun- 
- derftruck ; they fled - to the Rair- 
"caſe; and the lady—the virtuous lady 
* er eee 
akon Lai 3 7 The 


p 4 - —_— * 
ons pager, laid they, with tears 
in their eyes e were not afraid of 


LEI) 


dying; but we ſhuddered at the idea 
of cutting each other's throats, having 
been intimate friends, from our child- 


We took a coach, and I carried 
them to my hermitage, where we ſup- 
having ſaved their lives, and they en- 


K 4 ip. 


_ 6 
e them i ai 


09.997 renee nd 


2 * —_ ea loſt 
in theſe two young officers, a couple 
of heroes who will, one day, 1 
and cheriſh her, with their courage 
and their talents. They invited me, 
yeſterday, to dine with three of thicir 
friends, whogave me a thouſand thanks. 
Alas ! my friend, if I had. come to Paris 
only for the purpoſe of performing this 
good ation, my journey had not been 
 uſcleſs. The preſcience of the erernal, 
according to our prophet, would have 
expreſsly 


— ag 9 Lag N W 


| is to have the devotion of a woman of 


qualiry. To ſtand and unob- 
NRX TT I 
ain 


, in a neat 0 
and fimple dreſs, is to have the pier 


of a bourgeoilc ! 


| Now 0 me ber and cam 
ele of chefs de Gene how 


vouldſt give the preference? It ſecrhs 
we latter is not without its merit, but 
"of what importance is the virtue of 4 


'- Preachers, in this city, endeavour as 
auch. as poſlible to allure ducheſſes 
to their ſermons; for their dif- 
Courſes are almoſt all adapted to the 
N K 6 frivo- 


144 
je& is handled. Politics, matters re- 
latiag to the treaſury, faſhions, che 
publications of che day, all oe inte 
play in their turns, and are all ſet of 
u , that although theſe derviſes preach 
to chriſtians, they are continually offer- 
cf chriſtianity, which has ſubſiſted dur. 
ing ſo many ages. This really looks 
2s if they were not ſure of their ground. 
. 1, for 


1 ws; 


doubes and fears in the minds of aber 
bearers. bud 


manner. Happening to hear a prcack- 
to defend religion, he ſaid to him, 4 


a 
— ome 
— — you 
One is gels n a * 1 
have not ſe althou * — ag 10 
deen 3 : 
——.—.—.— 


who 

had 
dealt 
ade Gare * 
ace 
8 


at 
1 
— 
reaſonal * 
Congre» 


1 | 
:( +607 
regation that neither had compol- 

diſcourſe. - — — * 
—— repaired © the "4 
v order to load him at 
the vender, pot enn — 
dor, — — 
n Ta rm 
dd have tion; but 
W 4 be — 
— 
— 
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Saua ro Zavon, 


01 my friend, my only friend, what 
art chou doing at this moment? 1 have 


jolt embraced thy tender infants — 
| they are in a profound fleep :——the 
Whole flmily is is retired to reſt, and 1 
only am waking! — — — — 


The night is infinitely more ſuited 
29 meditation than the day; becauſe 
_ we 


( 9 ) 
a — ie 
fight of objects that ſnatch us from our- 


that my love, my tender love embraces 
my deareſt huſband! 
Yes, ſoul of my ſoul, I often riſe at 
May they always ſurround thee 


( 0 


around me to follow with a greedy eye, 
the traits of my pen, which are the 
movements of my heart! I am aſto- 

enen be cr trace 
I tranſcribe ; but is it not the place 
whence my pen takes every ſentence ? 


| Never could I have believed that it 
was poſſible to love to 1 
Lam convinced that it would not be 
nr. 
now reſideſt. In Paris love is laid 
merely to glance upon hearts, and then 
to paſs away like a zephyr! ; 


lam 


T. Ms | | bong 


( 2n1 ) 
I am afraid to mention our dear 
| * died as 1 wiſh to die 
——— full of reſignation to heaven, and 
-mtaxchment to thee. 5 


| Do not forget to bring me che no- 
eckies that I formerly requeſted. If 
vill be our of faſkion before 1 receive 
them, particularly if what I have heard 
| reſpeting Paris be true. They tell me 
that it changes every three months in 
ſuch a manner as not eaſily to be known 
again. A ſtranger who had lived in it 
"four years, returned after an abſence of 
"five more, and recogniſed neither the 


( ates } 


Stretch forth thy hand, that I may 
kiſs it a thouſand and a thouſand times. 
leaſt appear before my eyes 


LET. 


LETTER LXXIX 


| To GLAZIR. 


ENDEAVOUR as much as poſli- 
ble, to become acquainted with Paris. 
The other day, chance threw me into 
a:-houſe where the beau monde arrived al- 

moſt inceſſantly; and, by good for- 
rune, I ſeated myſelf cloſe by a man 
who was inordinately fond of talking, 
and who appeared to be converſant- 


( 2 
: ww) 
, | 
= 2 permitted to aſk you, 
— —— illy the qual * 
— — 


cc 
She is a woman, he replied 
Years 
received company — 
her mean origin 3 lately 
married a lord, 3 | " 
By this kind —— — 
9 _ 
: 2 number of her 4 
= 0 not fail to remind —4 
. ay her of 
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and ftrerches himſelf in yon elbow | 
chair ? 


« He is a man who will die of in- 
digeſtion ; for it is not neceflary to 
talk of the fe of ſuch a being, who: 
lives only to cat.” 


gure of this perſon, who ſeemed to be 
the picture of dulneſs and ſtupidity ; 
and I had a deſire to know his rank, 
particularly as he ſpoke in a different 
— He is an academician, replied . 
my companion, which you would cafily | 


( a6 ) 


** 


er. 


A little lean man now arrived, who 
talkeit of nothing but himſelf; except 
when he alluded to others by way of 
ridicule. I was informed that he had 
| lately been in Italy whence be-import- 
ed his teazing impertinence ; that he 
was an author who had written three 
bad poems in his life-time ; and that 
theſe works had made him ſo arrogant 
that he would not ſubmit to be con- 
tradicted. He aſked queſtions of every 
bedy, but never waited for a reply. I 
had obſerved this ſtrange ſort of con- 
ih 
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bent his brows,' bit his lips, and ap- 
peared to be ſtupefied ; mean-while his 
| ment. 


11 
whom I took for a principal courtier. 
He appears at court ſometimes, {aid 
To. day he is ſuperbly habited, to-mar- 
row, perhaps, he will be without a coat. 
| Walling through every viciſſitude of 
fate, and alternately experiencing hap- 
pineſs and miſery; ſometimes he aſpires 
Vo. II. L to 


(218) 
very verge of ſuicide.” 1 


And that agreeable lady, whoſe eyet 
are ſo charmingly provoking? ? 


< She is a circular letter addrefled 

to all travellers ; and you may procure 
a peruſal of her whenever you pleaſe. It 
is true, ſhe is a woman of quality, but 
this die does not make her more wiſe 


I muſt break off, _—_My windows, 
unlike thoſe of India, are fiuated next 
the ſtreet, and 1 am interrupted by a 


(2190 
+ confuſed and everlaſting din. -People 
are here in the habit of crying every 
thing through the public ways, inſo- 
compoſe one continued yell, or inarti- 
ceulate noiſe, that commences at break 
of day, and continues till dinner - time. 


eee IPs." 4 
hais Royal, where I was caſually placed 
men who ſupported a rational converſa- 
tion, reſpectint good manners and no- 
ble ſentiments. Do not deceive your- 
ſelf, ſaid one of my friends, to whom 
Lerpreſſed my admiration, as be acci- 
Ls - dentully 


— 9 years ago, 


the purſes of a dozen friends, 
find 
means 


nne 
* | y- * 
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gueſs what ſurprize and confuſion they 
produced.” 


Notwithſtanding the vigorous ima- 


gination of our countrymen, an Indian 
could never have f ſuch a de- 


To GLazir. 


T ENTER the houſe of a friend while 
every body is talking of an event that 
engages public attention; I paſs on to 
another, and find the ſame effervel- | 
cence upon the ſame ſubject. I repair 
to the Palais Royal, where a univerſal 
murmur informs me that all the world 
is acquainted with the news: I make 
various viſits, - every place reſounds 
with the ſame intelligence, and it is 
| impoſſible 


( 223 ) 
impoſſible to drop a word upon any 
this adventure is grown a dozen years 


old !—It is ſpoken of no more,—it is 
pid trifles ſucceed to an event that 
ſeemed to be immortal. Such is Paris l 
public promenades. She has the figure 
of a nymph, the face of a goddeſs, and 
the ſmile of angel. She is ſurrounded, 
have ſeen her, felicitate themſelves on 
the occaſion, and are anxious to ſee 
her again, yet, wonderful to tell! a 
= few 


"Wd 
few days afterwards, they hardly Geign 
Such are the Parifians ! 


When will that charming book be 
publiſhed > Where will it be fold ? 
| An age has paſſed finee it was firſt an- 
nounced !”. The book at laſt ap- 
pears, It is purchaſed with eager- 
neſs, a few pages of it are partially 
read, and then, in order to give place 
to ſome inſignificant pamphlet, it drops 
into oblivion ! Such is the enthuſiaſm 
of this country ! 

With refpe& to myſelf, I am much 


amuſed by this caprice; for 1 love 2 
people 


8 F 
people that ſhew themſelves under dif- 


ferent aſpects, much better than a 
y and ſtagnant nation. 


| LET- 
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LETTER LXXXI. 


To GLrazir. 


T nap, yeſterday, a briſk conteſta- 
tion, although I am not fond of diſ- 
putes, with a military officer, who la- 
viſhed the title of great man upon all 
authors that have excelled in proſe or 
Poetry. 


I told him fairly that I was only an 
Indian, perhaps no more than a barba- 
rian in his eyes, but that, agreeably 

17 4 


( 227 ) 
to the inſtin& that I had received from 


my Creator, I dared to ſuſtain that he 
who made good verſes was not a great 
man, but merely a great poet ; that an 
| advocate who compoſed ſublime did- 
courſes was nothing but a great orator ; 
that a muſician (Gluck himſelf) was 
only a great muſician ; and that even 
the conqueror, who overſtepped the 
boundaries of juſtice and moderation, 
poſſeſſed nothing that characteriſed 
greatneſs. 


« The great man, in my eyes, ſaid 
I, is he who ſaves his country, or en- 
lightens t——not by works of wit, 


but by unalterable laws.” 
L6 Many 


( 228 ) 

opinion, lamenting that inferior writers 
were in the habit of diſtributing titles 
At random, without know h 


nity. A great magiſtrate, a great mi- 
niſter, a great general, a great king, 
—— theſe are the great men to whom 
— 2 


As benevolence is allied to great 
neſs of ſoul, it cannot be doubted that 
a man with a diſpoſition to relieve the 
unfortunate, whether he build hoſpi- 


tals or deliver priſoners from captivity, 
is a great man, becauſe he is the hero 
of humanity. Every individual in the 


or no they would be allowed by poſte-. 


( 229 ) 
world ought to pay a tribute to his 
country ; ſome by their talents, others 
contribution, without doubt, it merits 
praiſe, but not ſaficiently ſo to gain the 
diſtinguiſhed title in queſtion. 


It ſhould be ſaid of Corneille be a 
4 man, of Henry IV. be was à great 
nan. There are ſhades between men 
af eminence, as between flowers; the 
epithet ſuperb that 1s given to the roſe, 
is not beſtowed upon the violet. 


Thou findeſt, my friend, that I have 
ſametimes the temerity to ſuſtain argu- 


ments 


y 


( 230 ) 
ments even in a city like Paris. But 
I firmly believe it has often been ſaid 
by my opponents How, the devil, 
ſhould, an Indian underſtand theſe 


( 232 ) 


LETTER LXXIII. 


To GTAzix. 


Mir leiſure is occupied with walking. 
I frequently viſit the four public pro- 


menades that embelliſh this capital. 
To-day I view the Thuilleries, which 


really enchant me; to-morrow the Pa- 


lais Royal, which amuſes me; the day 
after, the Luxembourg, which inſpires 


me with ſad and melancholy ideas; and 
the day after that, the king's garden, 


wich which I am much interreſted. 
While 


( 99> } 
While I ramble among the plants, 1 


find myſelf in a land of knowledge, 
or em ence: Gt wa; 


are botaniſts ! 


This ſpot is particularly adapted to 
refleftion. I was walking near ſome 
and begged my attention to what he 
was going to relate. Copious fireams 
of tears ſerved as a preface to his nar- 
rative, and I ſuffered them to flow on, 
being yet a ſtranger to the motive that 
_ enforced them. He told me that he 
came from La Trape, a monaſtery of 

. derviſes, 


( 233 ) 
gerviſes, who hold an eternal ſilence. 


His fighs cut ſhort; his words, inſo- 
much that I could hardly underſtand 
what he ſaid. At length however I 
learnt that he had fled from the reſent- 
ment of one of the fathers who was in- 
Aylum whicher he could fly for refuge, 
nor the leaſt means of ſubſiſtence ; that 
he had placed a confidence in me, be- 
_ cauſe he knew I was a ſtranger, and 
therefore hoped I ſhould be able to af- 
ford him confolation. 


I gained his eſteem in a ſhort time. 

A few words, extracted from che hot- 

tom of my ſoul, opened his heart, and 
| he 


( 434 ) 
he acknowledged that the habit he 
(for I muſt now uſe the feminine gen- 


priſon ; and that her misfortunes pro- 
ceeded from a firm reſolution of mar. 
rying a young man that had been pro- 
poſed to her as a huſhand, by her 


in conſequence of a tragical event 
which had lately taken place. | 


And who is this huſband, ſaid I, that 


der) had diſguiſed her ſex to avoid 4 


father, who had retrated his propoſal 


( 235 ) 
was born a gentleman, and has 2 
father has been executed on a public 
fcaffold, for the dreadful crime of 
murder. 


1 fhuddered !—It was impoſſible to 
ſtifle her love; and if I had conducted 
her to her father, he would have killed 
muſing within myſelf on the means of 
| affording her affiſtance, the young man 
| joined us. The tears ſtood in his eyes, 
| and under a downcaſt and deſponding 
| air, I could diſcover a countenance 
noble and generous. *©* For theſe 
fifteen days paſt, ſaid he, the com- 

pic 


( 


have watched an oppotunity of finding 
you alone. We have been told by 
thoſe who have the happineſs to ap- 
proach you, that you have an elevated 
ſoul, and a tender heart. Through 
your means therefore we wiſh to be 


ourſelves; for if his anger ſhould nat 
then be appeaſed, at leaſt we ſhall be 
fecure from e The ang 


would have been the ſame, had not my 
unhappy father, and conſequently his 
family, been degraded.” 


In 


(ny 


la pronouncing theſe words, he tore 
his hair, and I ſtood in need of the 
| moſt powerful eloquence to conſole 
him. We wept all three, when, lifting 
my eyes towards heaven, I ſaid to 
' them, behold this proof of my ſinceri- 
ty, and of the part that I take in your 
calamities. A lucky idea has ſtruck 
me, I will myſelf go in ſearch of ma- 
demoiſelle's father, and perſuade him 
to favour the union privately, aſſuring 
him at the ſame time, that Iwill under- 
taketo conduct you to India, where, ina 
country ſo far removed from Paris, you 
will be able to procure a military em- 
ployment ; and where ye may both 


ca) 
nee unknown if all you have wil me 


be truth. 


No ſooner had I finiſhed ſpeaking 
than they threw themſelves at my feet, 
| Kifſed my hands, and watered them 
with their tears. I gave them ſome 
gold for their preſent ſubſiſtence, on 
condition that the young, female ſhould 
be introduced, under a borrowed name, 
to a lady of my acquaintance, with 


whom ſhe ſhould remain concealed till 


the moment the project could be put 
into execution. That very evening ſhe 
retired to the houſe of the lady in queſ- 
tion, who is a woman of the ſtricteſt 
honour and virtue. 


Well, 


( 239 ) 
$11 Well, my dear Glazir, what ſayeſt 


thou to the revolutions of human life? 
Another good work !——We are 
placed here for the purpoſe of doing 
good, and we ought not to be tired of 
the employment. Adicu !—Thou ſhalt 
know the reſult of this adventure. 
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. it poſſible, too generous ſir, ay 
you can intereſt yourſelf with ſo much 
ardour, for an unfortunate female who 
has had the good fortune to ſee you 
but once > How unlike is ſuch _ 
duct to our French manners 
have been corrupted by egotiſm, and 
and-whole leaſt blemiſh i is inconfiderate- 
nels? | , 


( 245 ) 

| My grief has changed its oe. —1 
now ſhed only tears of gratitude. I 
hare pleaded my cauſe at the tribunal 
ſpect my equal, was propoſed—nay, 
introduced to me by my father. I was 
his figure, than by his mind and vir. 
tues ; and my family were enchanted 
to ſee me happy. A dreadful misfor- 
quainted, in the mean while came, and 
everthrew all my fond deſigns.— Here, 
I will confeſs to you, I fink under my 
miſeries: was there ever a ſituation ſo 
wretched as mine? Is it then the fault 

Vor. II. M of 
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e fete Hil ir . c 
UnexhſeMd event Kas, in « fingle u 
t, changed his deſtiny : and ſhould 
I not be che moſt weak and conte NY 

ible "of hthari beings if,” on this rv 
count, I were to Withdraw my alfec- 
Ges? nde the dic is cult len 
' of 'is misfortunes. be” was in vain 
chat I cxprefſed a defire to be buried 
with him in ſome little aſylum, fitu- 
wel at the extremity of che kingdor 


510 1 


and hidden in che midſt of ſome unſie - 


 quented wood, where we could only 
ſee the light of the ſtars, and of che 


fun.” My father was inflexible. — 
8 5 From 


* 
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much in averſion, that his ſole aim was 
o ſhut me up in a dungeon; nor did 


C5219 3&5. 8 


fs fury. No retreat was ſhelved from 


@ ? 


5/8 | this, ts criſis, Se 


bw. Loreal 


.to the convent of La Trape, where 1 


no longer continue, being unwilling 


either to make a mockery of religion, 


or to contract a freſh engagement, 
when I had pledged my faith to one 
whom I am ſtill determined to make 


my huſband in ſpite of every poflible 
M 2 con- 


(Hall be deprive ty kt 
livelihood for the youth that I tenderly 
age: he loves ſtudy ; his manners are 
of gold, his character is excellent, 
and, ata time when religion is deſpiſed, 

lis . x my general — 


/wemble n I arcive in a place of t. 
nb! I 4 


< 279 ) | 
If you were a Frenchman, illuſtrious 


merly a ſubject of the great Hyder 
"Alli, and at preſent of his generous 
ſon Tipoo Saib,—thoſe two ſovereigus 
that have exalted the ſouls of their 
people. 

My fortune is in your hands 
heaven itſelf has placed it there ; for 


only through inſpiration could I have 
invoked your afliſtance ! I ſhall die 
daily till I am re-united with him 
| Whom I adore. Since our perſecution 
he has enliſted for a ſoldier, but the 


7 


M 3 


misfortunis, Aüd who 10ves hit ub hs 


ins 


will grant him à diſcharge at 
ef. EM IAA Ps 
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s warning. 
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Oh! that we were both in the arms 
of death! then would our aſhes be 
covered by the ſame tomb, on which 
might be engraven the ardour of our 
loves, and an abridgement of our ſad 
hiſtory. Excuſe the length of this 
paſſion, to which there is no end! 


The lady with whom you have 


placed me, partakes of your humanity. 
x pa "— 
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Her bounty of ſoul, and elevation of 
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If it be poſſible, may heaven pre- 
ſerve your life for ages yet to come ! 
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TO Grazir. 


IN order to loſe all remembrance of a 
noiſy and diſdainful ſociety to which 
my evil ſtars had introduced me, 1 
went yeſterday to ſpend the day with 
one of thoſe city parties which are al- 
ways rendered extremely agreeable by 
a natural freedom and unreſervedneſs. 


We embarked upon the Seine to de 
ſound of muſical inſtruments, and pro- 
: „ 


( 253 .) 
ceeded up the river till we came to a 
delightful villa, whoſe principal at- 
beauties of fields, we walked to the 
dwelling-houſe. The hoſts, who were 
full of candour, and worthy the honour 
the good city of Paris, as it is called by 
the kings of France, received me moſt 
graciouſly. ** That we may render 
_ every thing agreeable to you, ſaid they, 
we will ſpend the day as it is ſpent in 
India. Shall we fit down to dinner 
upon chairs or carpets? We ae r 
to comply with your directions. 1 uſt. 


toe 
vaded the hole howſe. Every indivi- 


through the groves and gardens ; athird 
it really ſeemed as if the moſt beau- 
ſelves to be caught, for the purpoſe of 
heightening ening our diverſion. The gentle- 
from parterres covered with a profu- 
bon of flowers; and, in order to join 


Jorred to a neighbouring meadow that 
Saile Was 


the'fimple with the agreeable, they re- 
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bur I was le $0,205 0m dileprions 
this reſpect, nor did any one atterupt 
to make me che ſubject of plealantry. 
n 
a zeſt to the banquet, The wines cir- 
culated in abundance till we were ſup- 
M 6 


plied 


cn 
plied with coffee” by che daughter f 
our tit, cn appeared leſs u mortal 
cl neu: tale or bana. 
ſnort. I was deſited in my turn to give; 
a deſcription of our Indian revels. 
While I was ſpeaking, I obſerved that 
the lady of the houſe, by the moſt 
Syjtiificant looks, impoſed a general 
ende; for in France it is hardly poſ. 


a : „ te + 4. ws. * 4 ; | ; g . !t 
19 vi, 24a af. Pega. 

,*2 A length 2 | } Ti I fported 
with all the frankneſs and innocence of 


lldren. There are ire French games 
{tk 21”) 
MIT | which 


C/ 283) 
whineng becauſe, they, always d 
away mclancholy, We ran backwards . 
and forwards, deſcribing, 2 thquſand 
romantic figures; and this . continual | 
movement kept us all at bay, and ex- 
— : 


r 
wood, and the company were emulous 
of ſhewing their {kill and addreſs i in 
our nr wal 


l 
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The hour of ſupper was announced by 
a band of muſic, when we withdrew to 
a delightful faloon, where we partook 
of 'a light and exquiſite collation. I 
would have defied all the ſocieties i in 
he world to have been better enter- 
tained. It is true, we had neither lords 


nor witlings among us. We drank 


gripes ad nic of ove kind. we 


1 or OA. 9) 
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beeh exploded, and as ſoon as we bad 
quitted table; we formed ourſelvesintos' 
circle for the purpoſe of relating hiſto- 
ries of fairiesand apparitions. This is a 
and I have remarked that people were 
much more animated than at preſent, 
For my own part, I have frequently 
imagined that I ſaw a ſpeftre entering 

the other world, or ſome benevo- 
| lent fairy, that was going to conduct 
me to an enchanted palace. Since 


£ & ) 


8 have been triling and mono- 
—= Ad our wit is t : 
—— Formerly our mid 
the preference is given to a tireſome 
we ure afraid even to ſpeak. If here 
our tongue s end, we are deemed un- 
worthy of holding a converſation.” - 


We returned to Paris in a boat il- 
OY Leo 92 | beat 1 
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der ene to hien | Our hoſts angle 
me promiſe to return at ſome. fte 
day. We e. ſaid 


entertain you Nn than many of; the. 
nobility, whoſe pride and ambition are 
obſtacles to every amuſement. Here 
we love one another cordially, we ad- 


Rill upon the earth, we hope ſhe is not 
eſtranged from Our habitations.“ 0 


In Paris, my dear friend, as in all 
other places, a man chat would learn 
the manners of the country ſhould ſee 


every 
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ZATOR TO MADEMOISELLE D #**s 
My foul burned with a defire to 
oblige you, after the hints you gave 
me, the day before yeſterday, rei>c&- 


ing the character of your father, and 
the diſpoſition of your family. I wait- 


ed upon him in the true Indian faſhiong 


he received me with dignity, 2d I 


ſpoke the language of truth herſclf. I 
repreſented to him the danger of his 
wrath and obſtinacy, and the advantages 

g 


— 


I had to ſurmount before this deſirable 
point could be effected. My difficul- 


6264) 
1 nciliation. He liſtened to me 


oa recs 


* . IVE 2 „and * ahh 
a ire inch be adhes; 


bly united with the object of your de- 
fires, and that, after receiving your 
portion, you "ſhould fer fail with me m. 
immediately for India. 


I ſhall fay nothing of the obſtacles 


nes are of no ſort of conſequence fince 


the victory is Ours. —— — — 
Your father will call at my little her- 


mitage at eight o'clock this evening, 
whither you are deſired to repair with 
your 
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Heaven alone you both owe 
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To Sorin, Nzn1sA, 4 AND PaLutza. 


TE preſent letter is | addrefled to 
you all; and ye will all receive it as. a 
teſtimony of my love. The time ap- 
. proaches when I ſhall have the incx- 


| this reunion will be the perfume of my 
Bie, the enchantment of my ſoul, and 
the triumph of my heart! 


Ye 
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Ye may judge, by my expreſſions of 


gladneſs, whether or no I have forgot- 
ten the partners of my bed. Paris is in 
my memory, but ye are all mingled 


i you nſer the farm « philolopher, 
nor under the figure of a coxcomb, 
for I have ſeen ſuch perſonages only to 
abhor them. But I ſhall;preſent my- 
ſelf before you with all the ſimplicity of 
'a man frank and loyal, who tells you, 
in the ſincerity of his heart, that he 
. 
io render you happy. 


8 your ears to hear a * 


of rrifles, ſimplicities, and agreeable 


things ; 
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To Graz. : 
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nance of 1 664, made by Louis XIV. is 
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| To Graz. 


Ian Jo 0 L 
where I have paſſed fifreen days. This 
city ſeems to be the antipodes of Paris, 
norwichſtanding the cagerneſs of the 
Parifians and Londoners to ſteal each 
other's faſhions. I have obſerved the 
fogs of the Thames on the faces of the 


bow amidſt the fogs of the Seine. Such 
is the difference between the two na- 


1 C 


Engliſh, and the colours of the rain- 
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( 273 ) 
noſyllables :——whilc they are at table 
mortal can underſtand, and the louder 
_ they hollow, the greater is their diver- 
ſion. * the houſes 
at bome, as at Paris we are neglefted. 


| The proceedings of parliament are 
always ready to excite commotions. 
The greateſt noblemen in ſpite of that 
Engliſh liberty which is extolled with 


vith ſo much emphaſis, frequently fell 
themſelves to the court for money. Some 


of cheir laws are worthy of the golden 
N 3 age, 
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age; Gets ein böhöchy for reformation. 


and, were ic orfierwiſe, ” the rente 
= by copying them that the 
2 ang ce. c! 
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than Paris; but, as it is a ſtranger to 
French hilaricy, it appears leſs anime. 
LY Tts promenades are without em- 
t, for which reaſon à Lon- 
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The liberty ef citizens is held ſacred, 
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Wamen are a3. ſubmuſkye here , as 


bey are n. * The 


moſt touch each other, and yer they 


re abſalutcly two different worlds! 
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| I have nor been followed a a Pay 
** Londoners are far from being 
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den, according to an ancient traditium 
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To Graz. A 
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. 
lich lady told me that one of het'uncles 
had lately gained an immenſe forrune 
in India. A venerable old man baving 
told him that a great treafure was hid- 


in a certain place, he repaired thither 
in great haſte, and after having . 
Gr ene net ene 


Ns __ found 
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— Wie 


. Torrey won . 


* Wikbever thou art that haſt _ 
this accummülateck rithies, take it TE: 
It belongs to thee on — N | 
ditions, —Thou ſhalt give a portion of 
ir un che ſon, and another to he 
moon 7 Is ; 6785 > Hat | 
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2 bythe Gun he wnght 
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bs mates after is bisl 
* unfortunately remained in indigenoe; 
and by the moon, thoſe ſecondary men 
ace hoe RT GON . 
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Rather than go to the moon in ſearch 
of an explication, he adopted this; 
22 CS 
ſtined to receive it, by the oracles of 
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ua, wirhout afting of real voloptoou- 
neſs; had I not been prevented in my 
defign by a combination of favourable 
circumſtances. It was a woman that: 
detained me; and I will confeſs to you 
that ſhe was irreſiſtible. After hav- 
ing deſcribed the place whither ſhe was 
going, ſhe took me by the hand, and 
compelled me to follow her. We en- 

! tered. 
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ſtair- caſe that conducted us to a cham- 


ſpoonful of wine that ſhe had bought 
mmm 


65 
tered a little alley, and aſcended 2 


ber that was expoſed on all ſides to the 


wind and rain. It was there that I per- 


and indigence had reduced him to 2 
ſpectre lying upon ſtraw by the fide of 
his daughter, who was giving him 4 


me.—I ſhould have wept had I nat 
held in my hand ſomething which 1 
knew would conſole theſe two miſer - 


able objects. 
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el the cauſe of her miſery,—after ar- 
ing told ine chat her mother, whit was 
arp, ad, vick wich pain 
rn — baker to lend her 
 ſubdltvly deprived bock of 
ing her ſenfes, the cried, | “ My dear 


A 
| The mother now | entered, who un- 
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« Alas ſaid I, to myſelf, are rags a 


1 for ſuch ſentiments?“ 


Juſt at this moment we | fixed: he 
eyes upon me, and the tears that were 
occaſioned by ſurpriſe and hope called 
forth mine, eſpecially when the mother 


and daughter talked of the fuccours 1 


had brought them. 


— the miſcrable woman, 
ſince you are ſo charitable, leave us, I 


are terrified at the fight of ſo much gald. 


23 Should 


( abs ) 
think we have ſtolen it.—Alas, kindeſt 
| bours never beſiow-their money upon 
the unfortunate.” 


that the ſum T had given them was law- 
uſe it as bleſſing from heaven. After 
promiſing to return within a. few days, 
E made my eſcape. | 
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To GIAzM. 

| Fo ge, or not to go?—ſhall I quit 
Purkl in the momecac ment of dard n lat 
reſting epocka ? Inquiries and extract 

ve every where made, and cvery in- 
quity, in order to find laws and eum 
ples, that may ſerve as patterns of imi- 
tation to the National Aﬀembly,—that 
terreſtrial ſtars, if I may be allowed the | 
expreſhon, 


( 286 ) 
expreſſion, eclipſe the d 
mament with their ſuperior lobe! 


Be not ſurpriſed, 2h friend, if if 
I ſhould ſuſpend my return till the con- 
cluſion of this memorable event. . 


is a city where the lighteſt manners are 


where the fool becomes a wit, the fri- 
volous writer a man of conſequence; 


coxcomb, delighted with his own per- 
ſon, 
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morning are buried and forgotten be- 
fare the forth fan. 
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Remember that in Ketching the 


manners of Paris, I have painted thaſe 


. 


of France in ge! -Adicu.— 
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